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Training 


N every field of human endeavor there is the eternal 
friendly competition to surpass—to exceed all others. At 
the Parks Air College we have striven to purchase the best 
training planes, the best Ground School equipment, hire 
the best instructors, and lay out the broadest and most thor- 
ough courses possible. And in addition, on Parks Airport 
you will see splendid facilities for your personal comfort— 
living quarters right on the field, built specially for our 
students—-and a restaurant where excellent food is served 
at the lowest possible cost. And in order to place this 
training within the reach of the greatest number of ambi- 
tious men we have kept our prices as low as possible, and 
from even these low prices this month we offer you a dis- 
count, for the advertising value. We have printed “Sky- 
ward Ho!” our catalog, especially to give you all the details 
of our school. We want you to read it. Simply write your 
name and address on the bottom margin of this page and 
mail it at once. There is no obligation. Your copy will be 
mailed at once. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, INC. 


206-D Missouri Theatre Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


Please mention Popular Aviation when 


writing to advertisers 
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The First to reach the disabled Bremen— the Fairchild Cabin Monoplane 


Fitzmaurice back to‘Murray Bay for 
spare parts and special fuel for 


was a Fairchild Cabin Monoplane. the Bremen. 
No sooner was the distress of the Of the eight ‘planes which subse- 


H 
H 
HE first ’pl h th 
: F rst ‘plane to reach the 
A 
H | 
8 
F disabled Bremen known, than quently flew to Greenly Island, seven 


Bremen’s crew at Greenly Island 


SEVEN , . 
C. A. (Duke) Schiller and Dr. Louis were Fairchild Cabin Monoplanes. 
The respect with which experienced 


ISLANDS Couisiner of the Transcontinental 
Airways, Ltd. of Canada, volunteered pilots consider Fairchild ‘planes is 
typified.by Duke Schiller’s remark, 


z 
= 
z 
: to carry aid to the three intrepid 
H airmen . . . Baron Gunther von when a Fairchild was suggested as 
- i a Huenefeld, Major Fitzmaurice and the ‘plane for his epic flight —“With 
oe Q Captain Hermann Koehl. that ‘baby’, we can go to the pole.” 
= : - Through almost a thousand miles of _ As a result of the experience gained 
? ~ rain,snow, sleet and fog,the Fairchild in building more cabin monoplanes 
= . rescue ’plane plied its course from than any other manufacturer—all 
a & bn Murray Bay to GreenlyIsland. No Fairchild ’planes are ruggedly con- 
H ~ more hazardous or unfavorable a_ structed for dependable service over 
H flight could be contemplated...into land, water, or ice . . . through sleet, 
‘ the very jaws of disaster, many ob- rain and snow as well as in the hot 
if servers predicted. The Fairchild still air of the torrid zone. Fairchild 
ke MURRAY BAY Cabin Monoplane, nevertheless, Airplane Manufacturing Corporation, 
went through, and — Major 270West 38th Street, New York City. 
FAIRCHILD AVIATION CORPORATION 
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WHEN THE THERMOMETER SAYS 85° 


SEFEESALL 


CREATED BY LAMOGLAS — Eyes for the Skies 
ERE is the perfect summer goggle — Seesall — the goggle that is 
worn “loose.”’ The pressure of the wind closes all air gaps. 
There is a cool air space between the light rubber and your face. 
No friction= no headaches = no eyestrain=even when worn for 
hours. The widest vision goggle. You’ll forget to take it off. 


gue by dealers everywhere for fif- 

teen dollars. “But if more conve- 
nient, send us your check for this 
amount and we'll send you by return 
mail, prepaid, a Seesall handsomely 
packed in a metal container. 
Tinted lenses at no extra charge. 


BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP, > 66 EAST 131st ST., NEW YORK, Sole Selling Agents 


Please mention Popular Aviation when writing to advertisers 


JY HOLESALE orders west of the 

Rockies filled from stock by: 
R. Mohr & Sons, Mohr Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. In Canada: 
Ericson Aircraft Ltd., 45 Jarvis St., 
Toronto. 
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An engine for aircraft must be 
more than an engine. It must pos- 
sessmore than efficiency, reliability, 
minimum maintenance and maxi- 
mum durability. 


It must be supplemented by a thor- 
oughly trained and highly re- 
sponsible manufacturing organi- 
zation... such as is back of the 
Fairchild Caminez engine. 
With a new factory built on its 
own flying field . . . with a quarter 
of a million dol- 


CAMINEZ? aie 


sion machinery 
installed and running. . . with a 
trained organization from metal- 
lurgists to service engineers... 
with factory service branches in 
Chicago, Dallas and Los Angeles— 
these are but a few of the evident 
preparations which the Fairchild 
Caminez Engine Corporation has 
made to serve this year’s demand 
for low-powered aircraft engines. 


The reliability of Fairchild Caminez 
engines has been proven conclu- 


SUBSIDIARY OF FAIRCHILD 


wn 


sively by innumerable official tests 
as well as by extensive flying. A 
Caminez engine can be serviced or 
overhauled in a fraction of the time 
required for other engines, because 
it has only half as many parts. As 
a result of the unusual efficiency 
of its slow-speed propeller, it will 
climb 40% faster than any ungeared 
engine of equal horsepower. 


Every part of every Caminez engine 
is made, inspected and tested in the 
Fairchild Caminez plant, where uni- 
form excellence of materials and 
workmanship are maintained in the 
highest degree. An assurance and 
insurance to you that you can de- 
pend on service for your 1928 
Caminez engine in 1932 or in 1938. 
Fairchild Caminez engines are 
ready to serve your needs—to give 
you a new performance thrill. They 
are now used in Kreider-Reisner, 
Travel Air and Waco’planes. For 
performance particulars, specifica- 
tions and complete data, address 
the Fairchild Caminez Engine 
Corporation, Farmingdale, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 





This is the first unit of the FAIRCHILD CAMINEZ ENGINE plant, 
‘ the present production of which is fifteen engines a week. 


CAMINE 
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LisTEN! 
Fairchild is 


AIRCHILD «12st 


and selling more 


. = AB | N cabin monoplanes than 


any other manufacturer 


MONOPLANES .... Because “you can see 


more” from a Fairchild Cabin 


DISTR/IBU TORS Monoplane, and this unequaled 
.. .. FOR THE vision has made the Fairchild 

“All Purpose” plane the safest in the 
NOR T f/W, EST world and the preference of experi- 


enced pilots . . .. . There is pleasure, 


SALFS ret pride and profit in flying only the best 
< ERV/C. F . . « « « Again—Fairchild service is superior the 
country over .... We here in the Northwest 

ME errs (9” maintain a complete Fairchild Sales and Aerial Serv- 
o> BG ice, with new Fairchilds ready for immediate deliv- 

, ee Field Offices and Hangars: Wold-Chamberlain 

Twin City Airport, adjoining Fort Snelling, between Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Executive and Sales Offices: 124 South 


9th Street, Minneapolis. 
MID-PLANE SALES & TRANSIT CO. 
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Published Monthly 


A magazine for everyone interested 
in aviation progress and development 


“Vol 3 ‘JULY, 1928 


CONTENTS. 


Skyland Mountains 

Mapping Hispaniola from the Air 
The Curtiss Marine Trophy Race 
Germany in the Air ; 
Dodo Days—Life at Brooks Field 
The New Croydon Airport 

Current Comment 

Radio Progress 
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Published monthly by Popular Aviation sony | Company, 608 3. 
ari . i ; 


Dearborn Street, Chicage, Illinois. Edited by | 
Cc. R. Borkland, Business Manager. Subscription, $2.50 


per year, 


single copies 25c. All contributions paid for at regular rates. Ente 


as second class matter September 16, 1927, at the Post 
Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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ou Daring Young Men 
Seize Life's 


1928 


July, 


Biggest Thrill/ 
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HAT thrill could compare with this—what 

sport could bring you the tingling, breath-taking 

adventure of this fascinating new occupation 
—the game for men with sporting blood! See life— 
win applause—thrills—big money—step into a field of 
excitement and daring—away from the monotony of 
tame, narrow humdrum everyday life! 







Aviation 















The famous 
“Spirit of St. 
Louis” which 
flew from Neu 
York to Paris 
in the memor- 
able non-stop 
o May 20- 
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you can quickly secure at home, during spare time, the 
preliminary training necessary to get a start in the Avia- 
tion Industry. Experts will teach you the secrets—give 
you the inside facts that are essential to your success. 
And the study of Aviation by our method is almost as fascinat- 
ing as the actual work itself. Every lesson is chockful of 
interest—and so absorbing that you actually for- 
get you are studying. But best of all are the 





Think what Aviation offers you. Thrills 
such as you never had before! The praise 
and plaudits of the multitude. And a 
chance to get in on the ground floor where 
rewards may be unlimited! 

Amazing Opportunities 

Aviation is growing so swiftly that one 
can hardly keep track of all the astonish- 
ing new developments. Air mail routes 
have just been extended to form a vast 
aerial network over the entire U.S. Air- 
lines and airplane factories are springing 
up all over the country. Men like Henry 
Ford are investing millions in the future 


Flying 





PICK YOUR JOB! 


Airplane Repairman 
Airplane Mechanician 
Airplane Inspector 
Airplane Salesman 
Airplane Assembler 
Airplane Builder 
Airplane Pilot 
Airplane Instructor 
Airplane Contractor 
Airplane Engineer 
Aerial Photography 
Aerial Advertising 


ultimate rewards you are fitting yourself to gain. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send the coupon for our new free booklet— 
Opportunities in the Airplane Industry. It is 
unusually interesting, reads like a romance, and 
gives vital facts about Aviation you probably 
never even dreamed of. You owe it to your- 
self to at least read it. We offer you a free copy 
now. No obligation. Mail the coupon for 
yours today. 


NOW FREE 


American Schvol of Aviation 
Dept. 146-B 


3601 Michigan Ave. 












of commercial Aviation in America! The 
possibilities are so tremendous that they stagger imagination! 
Everything is set for one of the greatest booms in history. 
Big fortunes came out of the automobile industry and out of 
motion pictures. Big fortunes will also come out of Aviation. 
The development of Aviation as an industry is bringing with it 
a call for trained men. Those who qualify quickly should find 
themselves on the road to unusual earnings—success—popu- 
larity—and prominence. 


Easy to Get into Aviation by This 
Home Study Method 


Get into this thrilling business at once while the field 
is new and uncrowded. Now—by a unique new plan— 


Chicago, Il 





American School of Aviation, 
Dept. 146-B, 3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Without obligation, please send me your FREE Book, 


Opportunities in the Airplane Industry. Also informa- 
tion about your Home Study Course in Practical Aviation. 
Name.. clea a pstnhnicnensinceataan Rc ccnisansknincd 
0 SEES See ener nee 

a | ccaiesasinatnapieeieivnmiantiaan State.. 
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land «Mountains 


By M. Lucktesh 


Lamp Works 


Director 1 ighting Research 


This mountain of skyland, four 


LYING has not only brought a 

new world of experience to man- 
kind, but has opened the door to 

a new unexplored region. Cloud- 
land with its beauties, wonders, awe 
some spectacles, inspiring panoramas, 
and extensive ranges of vision is rela- 
tively unnoticed by most persons. 
Nothwithstanding the fact that the 
sky is the only rapidly changing part 
of every landscape and that it is re- 
sponsible for much of the mood of 
every seascape, it is seldom con- 
sciously noticed. This is still more 
surprising when we reflect that the 
sky is the weather factory which 
rings the blessings of sunshine and 
rain and the gorgeous mobile sunsets 
the colorful symphonies’ with 
which Nature opens and closes the 
These and a hundred other 
important and impressive features of 
skyland prove that most persons pass 
along from day to day quite oblivious 
of much of the interest about them. 
Even though flying tends to arouse 
every sense to alertness, many flyers 


day 


; 10 
Varlonadi 





miles high, with its crest a region of perpetual cold, grew very rapidly. 


do not open their consciousness or 
sensibility to the fairyland of clouds. 
\nd this is surprising again because 
the clouds are the mileposts on the 
highways of the winds. They are 
not only beautiful vaporous forms, 
but they visibly reveal the winds and 
the present and approaching weather, 
which mean so much to the plans 
and the safety of airmen. The new 
age of flying has dawned. Thou- 
sands of persons are on the verge of 
an introduction to this new world of 
the sky. It is hoped that these ar- 
ticles may aid in opening the con- 
sciousness of many of these to the 
utilitarian and esthetic interest of the 
clouds and other facts of skyland. 
In attempting to describe the do- 
main of clouds in feeble earthly 
words, one who has cultivated an in- 
timacy with them cannot escape a 
feeling almost of irreverence. In a 
new world we may see new wonders 
and we may experience new thrills 
and feelings ; but we are left with an 
alien language in which to describe 


them. The most that can be hoped 
for is that even inadequate words 
will by association bring to the imag- 
ination those sights, thrills, and_feel- 
ings. Views of the clouds from an 
earthly viewpoint are full of interest 
for the observer with an open con 
sciousness and an esthetic sensibility ; 
but a knowledge of some of the sci- 
entific reasons underlying the forma- 
tions and movements of clouds adds 
much to the enjoyment of them. 
Every day, every hour, and some- 
times every minute exhibits a shift of 
scene. The sky may be perfectly 
clear, but in an hour great tenuous 
streamers of very high clouds: may 
stretch across the sky from a point 
below the western horizon. + These 
may tell the knowing observer that 
a general storm—a barometric low 
is due in ten, twenty, or thirty hours. 
The cloudwise flyer who has an er- 
rand in the distant west will gather 
more information before he ventures 
forth unless his mission is an urgent 
one. 
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A morning may be very clear, 
without a cloud in the deep blue 
above. In an hour, or so we may be 
surprised to find ‘there are many 
wool-pack clouds abroad: These did 
not necessarily drift into. our region 
from some mysterious place. Often 
they were created by the convection 
currents rising from the heated earth. 
The moisture-laden air. rises, is 
cooled by expansion, and when the 
thinner, cooler air at its new high 
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sky. It may be calm, reflecting the 
serene blue sky with the white clouds 
floating in it. It may be rough, but 
its expression varies with the char- 
acter of the sky because the latter is 
always reflected in it. 

The mountains in the background 
of this almost perfect place to live 
are now sunlit, now shadowy. They 
rear their crests upward into the 
domain of clouds, mingling now with 
storms, now with blue sky. They too 





altitude of perhaps 4,000 or 5,000 
feet cannot hold its original content 
of water vapor, the moisture con- 
denses. Thus these wool-pack o1 
fair-weather cumulus clouds, common 
on summer days, are born of the in- 
visible world to which they are also 
constantly returning. 
Mountains are 
everyone. Those who live 
plains long for glimpses of them to 
break the monotony of their land- 
scapes. The casual mountain-climber 
enthuses over the superb views from 
these high earthly places. The ex- 
plorer thrills with the battle against 
Nature in his attempt to scale their 
heights. They introduce interesting 
variety into Nature’s panoramas and 
into the lives of observant persons. 
What more nearly perfect place to 
live than along the shore of a great 
body of water with a rugged range 
of peaks in the background! Here is 
variety indeed—and this is the spice 
of life. The sea in front varies greatly 
in mood and it takes much of the ex- 
pression of its countenance from the 


fascinating to 
on 


the 


youthful 
thunderhead three miles high. 


A close-up of 


The wool fack or cumulus 
clouds in the foreground are a 


mile high. 





take some of their expression from 
the sky overhead. When they are 
topped with snow we may sit in sum- 
mer weather and look at winter in 
the distant heights. 

How few of us know that the 
crests of many cloud-mountains are 
in winter climate? How many of us 
stop to think as we gaze upon some 
of the high clouds that they are in 
the region of perpetual zero weather ? 
Still, with our new wings we may 
visit these climates in an hour. Look- 
ing back again upon our snow-capped 
mountains we may speculate that it 
would take many muscle-racking 
hours to reach their earthly crests. 

All of us cannot live in the shad- 
ow of peaks, but if we learn to see 
when we look, we shall find that Na- 
ture brings wonderful and mighty 
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vaporous mountains to us. The road 
to happiness and contentment lies 
along the pathway of variety, out of 
the plain of monotony. Landscapes 
change slowly with the coming and 
the going of the seasons, but the sky 
is an ever-present variable of domi- 
nant power. It has rightly been 
termed the countenance of Nature, 
for it lends its mood to the landscape 
below it and is ever changing its ex- 
pression. The sky may be serene, 
cheerful, majestic, dull, sullen, angry 
or terrible. In all this variety, clouds 
play the most prominent role. Many 
of these vaporous sculptures are like 
fairy mountains. They are restless 
spirits coming into being and disap- 
pearing before our eyes. Those who 
will open their consciousness to the 
clouds and observe their forms and 
antics, and, better still, who will soar 
among them, will find that they have 
indeed discovered a new world—and 
that often it is fairyland. 

The mightiest mountains of the 
sky are the thunderheads. In thun- 
derstorm season, when the day begins 
hot, still and sultry, the cloud-wise 
will begin to look for the crests of 
these thunder-mountains to show 
faintly through the distant bluish 
haze before noon. In the distance 
they may appear insignificant, but 
what if those pinkish crests were of 
real earth poking up through that 
bluish haze? Would we not consider 
them to be high mountains? They 
are none the less high because they 
are vaporous. They are none the 
less interesting because they are 
floating, changing, and growing. It 
is one of the great thrills to fly up 
among such crests and over them. 
That is mountain-climbing worthy of 
the fairyland of the sky. 


But let us return to our sultry day 
and the crests of distant thunder- 
heads faintly shining in the sunlight 
and almost entirely enveloped in the 
bluish haze. As the day progresses, 
these crests may rear higher and 
higher, or they may float slowly away 
to be followed by others. By mid- 
afternoon a great thunder-mountain 
may have reared itself. To the 
casual observer it is an unchanging 
mere cloud, but let him photograph 
it each minute and he will see that it 
is ever-changing. Its crests are boil- 
ing; it is alive everywhere. To the 
keen observer, powerful upward air- 
currents are apparent by the boiling 
movements. 
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Perhaps it continues to mount 
higher and higher. Now one can 
scarcely miss recognizing the effect 
of the seething upward current 
which gives it a cauliflower crest like 
the top of a puff of steam projected 
upward. Such a mighty vaporous 
mountain poses for us many times 
each summer—sometimes for hours 
—but most persons pass it by with 
unseeing eyes. Certainly this would 
not be the case if this were an equiv- 
alent mountain of earth and rock. 
It would be a mighty mountain, in- 
deed. But it is none the less high 
because it consists of condensed 
water-vapor. Sometimes these fairy 
mountains are as high as Mount 
Everest which, as yet, perhaps, has 
not been scaled by man. 

Often these vaporous mountains 
which pose for us and thunder at us 
and shower us with rain and hail 
are higher above the surrounding 
plain from which they rise than any 
earthly mountain. Commonly, they 
surpass the mighty peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains. Still, they pose 
unnoticed by most persons. But 
after one has climbed up their val- 
leys in an airplane and has passed 
through and over their snow-white 
crests, blindly brilliant in the sun- 
shine, he will not look at them hence- 
forth with unseeing eyes—unless his 
consciousness and_ sensibility are 
dead. These are the new thrills of 
flying and an awakened interest in 
the sky should be one of the greatest 
heritages of the experience of flying 
high in skyland. 

If we watch the turbulent crest of 
this thunderhead, we sense the power 
of the updraft which pushes the 
peak higher and higher. The heated 
air from the earth rises, and cooler 
air from the heights takes its place. 
The crest of one of these thunder- 
heads is sometimes as high as five 
miles. Above three miles the tem- 
perature is always below freezing 
over a great portion of the earth. 
This is a region of perpetual polar 
climate. The air in rising rapidly 
expands and this produces cooling. 
Doubtless the reader has noted how 
cool his fingers become at the open 
valve of an inflated automobile tire. 
This cooling is largely due to the 
expanding air. In a thunderhead 
this combination of cooling by ex- 
pansion and high altitude is the 
cause of hailstones. Raindrops 
carried upward in the rising air 
freeze, and as these small hailstones 
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fall they may be caught again in the 
updraft of the center of the thunder- 
head. Thus they may be carried 
upward where the layer of moisture 
upon them freezes. This cycle may 
be repeated again and again until 
the hailstone falls outside the in- 
fluence of the central updraft, or 
becomes too heavy to be carried 
upward. It then falls to earth 
where we may pick it up, break it 
open and note the layers formed as 
described. The velocity of the up- 
draft is estimated to be as great as 
twenty miles per hour. One only 
needs to view the boiling crest at a 
moderate range to conclude that the 
air is very turbulent. Over and 
among these crests, flying is often 
quite bumpy. But air cannot be go- 
ing upward in these thunderheads 
without coming down in other places. 
Hence, dangerous downward cur- 
rents are often encountered in the 
vicinity, although as a rule they are 
not of the high velocity as in the 
thunderheads. A knowledge of these 
currents is a good possession for 
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earthly viewpoint, they are very 
much more thrilling and awesome 
from an aerial point of vantage. 
When the thunderhead moves over 
us and the thunderstorm is upon us, 
the sky may present a terrifying 
frown. Rain, hail, and foreboding 
gloom greet us on earth, but those 
who have been behind the scenes— 
miles above—know that on the upper 
side of this frown there is a silver 
lining. This black, angry thunder- 
cloud has a snow-white crest bathed 
in brilliant sunshine with a deep 
blue canopy of sky above it. 

Let us visit these mighty peaks of 
cloudland by airplane, first visiting 
those pinkish crests which are barely 
visible in the distant bluish haze be- 
fore noon. Contact! All clear! We 
soar upward into the blue. We 
climb steadily as we steer toward 
those pinkish crests rising clearer 
and clearer in the distance. At an 
altitude of one mile we find ourselves 
amid many small cumulus clouds— 
fleecy wool-pack clouds. We mount 
higher and higher and pass through 





A thunderstorm in operation as 
seen from a plane at a high alti- 


tude. 











those who wish to enjoy the thrill 
of climbing skyland ranges. In fact 
many lives have been lost through 
absence of such knowledge on the 
part of flying men. 

Although these mountains of sky- 
land are very fascinating from an 


this flock of vaporous white things 
floating like icebergs on a sea of 
bluish haze. Above, the sky is a 
deep, clear blue and these clouds 
rear their crests above the haze. 
Looking slantingly downward toward 
the horizon, we find it obscured by 
the great depth of haze through 
which our vision cannot penetrate. 
In the distance is a huge crag rear- 
ing itself far above the smaller 
clouds. This is a thunderhead in the 
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making. It now appears as white 
and as brilliant as sunlit snow. It 
is no longer colored a pinkish hue 
as seen through the haze because we 
are viewing it in the clear atmosphere 
above the one-mile depth of haze. 
We continue to climb upward and 
toward this great white crag. An 
altitude of ten thousand feet is 
reached as we approach this thunder- 
head in the making. Up we go until 
we pass over its crest. Our alti- 
meter reads 12,000 feet. We look 
down upon the ice-pack for this now 
appears like a polar sea. The smaller 
clouds more than a mile beneath us 
appear flattened and between these 
snow-white areas we see faintly the 
very dark green earth below. It 
appears indistinct owing to the haze 
and to the glare from the brilliant 
white clouds. Our thermometer 
registers below freezing, although at 
the earth it was a hot day—nearly 
90 degrees Fahrenheit. We wander 
here and there, but always on our 
return to the thunderhead we find it 
has reared somewhat higher.  Fi- 
nally, lunch beckons and we leave 
the crest at 15,000 feet to return 
later. We spiral rapidly downward, 


diving through the “ice-pack,” and 
in a few minutes land in the swelter- 
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ing heat. We are soggy with water 
which has condensed upon our cold 
faces and clothing. 

The lunch-hour passes and 
lazily watch our cloud-mountain in 
the distance from the comfortable 
shade of the hangar. Its snow- 
white crest has mounted much higher 
than when we first saw it. It is more 
distinct because we are looking at 
it at a higher angle, and therefore, 
through less haze. We know that its 
crest is now in the region of per- 
petual cold. Three or four miles 
upward is equal climatically to thou- 
sands of miles northward at sea- 
level. The base of the thunderhead 
is now much darkened. Sunlight 
can not penetrate the great depth of 
cloud. The bluish haze near the 
base is in deep shadow. Perhaps 
it is raining already, for we hear the 
faint rumblings of thunder. 

Now is the time to witness it in 
action, so we don our warm clothing 
and prepare for a polar climb. We 
take off and are soon above the sea 
of haze which is‘ usually about a mile 
in depth. What a majestic range of 


we 








At an altitude of one mile—in 
the distance a thunderhead in 
the making. 
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cloud-mountains greets our eyes! 
We mount higher and higher, slant- 
ing upward toward the crest. As 
we approach, the great white peak 
appears to grow larger. Up in these 
polar regions it is difficult to believe 
that the earth which we left a half- 
hour ago is sweltering in midsum- 
mer heat. We climb to the crest of 
this mighty mountain of vapor—over 


four miles high. That turbulent 
center, we know, is the genesis of 
rain, hail, and lightning. The 


thunderstorm is bestowing upon 
earthly mortals the blessing of rain, 
but it seems to exact a devilish re- 
ward in terrifying them as they fear- 
fully look above at the dark, angry 
sky. Four miles above them we 
smile at the picture which our imagi- 
nation conjures as we soar in glaring 
sunlight under a canopy of deep 
trembling blue. To those beneath, it 
may seem as though wind, rain, and 
hail are lashing the earth every- 
where. To us with our extensive 
range of vision, this mighty thunder- 
head is only a part of an otherwise 
serene sunlit realm. 

This mighty range of cloud-moun- 
tains is only one scene in the great 


panorama. On one hand the ocean 


(Continued on page 82) 
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you should visit the island of 
anto Domingo—Haiti, as it is 
called—today, and see the 
bridge at Limbe; the dam in the Arti 
Reuite Valley, or the hundred other 
monuments to economic achievement, 
it would be a different sight from 
that encountered by the United States 
Marines that were dispatched in 1922 
to map the coast line of this, the 
latest protectorate of the United 
States. When Lieutenant C. F. 
Schilt marked this project as “fin- 
ished business’’ and went to Nica- 
ragua to obtain medals and glory he 
completed a task that was seven years 
in the doing. 

From the time Columbus first 
sailed up the quiet waters of the 
Ozama River with his three sea- 
weary caravels and secured his flag- 
ship to the trunk of a mighty tree on 
the river’s bank, the Isle of Santo 
Domingo has been a land of adven- 
ture. What Hispaniola was in the 
days before the coming of the Span- 
iards is lost in the legends of the 
Indians, but since that time the very 
mention of its name has suggested a 
place obscure, where one might have 
adventure of almost any kind — of 
lost mines where the Spaniards got 
their gold—of hidden treasure. 
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By K.M. Painter 


The 


upon it. 


island charms all who gaze 

Set in a sea of deep blue- 
green water, with its palm fringed 
shores, broad savannahs, fertile 
plains and lofty mountains, cloud- 
topped, it lures back all who leave its 
shores. Columbus returned to spend 
his last days in the island he loved 
so well, and today his bones rest in 
the interior of the old cathedral at 
the capital. Attracted by the won- 
derful stories of the richness of the 
island many gentlemen adventurers 
of the Spanish Main, buccaneers and 
colonists flocked to its shores. 

In the early annals of the New 
World the island of Santo Domingo, 
or Haiti, figured colorfully. First, 
fighting between the Spaniards and 
the Indians and the subjugation of 
the latter. Later, the intermittent 
raiding of the seacoast towns by the 
pirates or some country at war with 
Spain. Those early voyagers of the 
sea never dreamed that their de- 
scendants would behold voyagers of 
the upper blue passing over at in- 
credible speed in “argosies of magic 
sail,” as Tennyson so aptly puts it. 

Near the water’s edge,several hun- 
dred yards up from the mouth of 
the river, is the huge mahogany 
stump—all that is now left of the 
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tree to which tradition says Columbus 
secured the “Santa Maria.” If it 
could only talk all the world would 
listen in rapture. It knew the island 
when only the peace-loving Indians 
roamed its plains, climbed its lofty 
mountains and bathed in its clear 
cool waters. It the Spanish 
craft drift lazily up the river, and 
wondered ; but no stranger thing did 
it ever behold than the first plane 
flying over, floating up there seem 
ingly on nothing. It marveled at the 
sailing craft of the Marines. 

And on this stage of romance and 
history, stepped aviation in a new 
role—the role of map-maker. Three 
scientific bodies were at work on the 
large order of correcting the Haitian 
map and locating strategic bridge and 
dam sites to irrigate the arid valleys: 
The Haitian Public Water Works, 
the topographical engineers of the 
U. S. Interior Department, and the 
U. S. Marine Corps. A three lens 
camera, designated as the K-3 was 
used in these first aerial photographic 
efforts. This camera took three shots 
with one operation—a direct shot, a 
left shot, and a right shot—so that 
more than two hundred square miles 
could be covered with one photo- 
graphic strip. Could the weather 
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Eric Haquinias, topographical 
engineer (right) with Lieut. C. 
F. Schilt and two mechanics. 





have remained constant, the project 
would have been finished in little 
time. But, it was necessary for the 
pilot to obtain an altitude of 10,000 
feet so that sufficient area could be 
covered by the camera, and the 
clouds came in so early in the morn- 
ing that by the time he had reached 
the vantage point it would frequently 
be too late—the island would be sub- 
merged in a blanket of fog. 

Despite these adverse conditions, 
300 to 400 prints were made each 
week, though more than 400 miles 
were covered daily to make these 
pictures. The development of the 
pictures was hampered by the lack 
of ice water—the scorching heat pre- 
vented the gelatin from hardening— 
and most of the negatives were sent 
to Panama for finishing. As each 
section was developed, it was fitted 
together to form a mosaic, necessa- 
rily accurate in every detail, and 
from this musaic a new map was 
evolved. The Interior Department is 
making a topographical map of the 
island, and though this work has not 
yet been completed the mosaic re- 
cently submitted by Lieutenant Schilt 
is being subjected to the stereoscope 
for accurate measurement. 

The trade winds around the north- 
ern coast of the island—across from 
Cuba — made flying in this area a 


difficult achievement and one aviator 
who made the trip from Port au 
Prince around the coast to Cape 
Haitien hit a bump that brought him 
down from 3,000 feet to 300 feet. 
He never flew this course again, for, 
as he the birds walk 
around the point. Captain Harold 
C. Major, now information director 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, was 
active in getting the Haitian project 
under way, and was the first aviator 
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to make the trip from Port au Prince 
to Cape Haitien via the coast line 
route. However, this flight took 
eight days for he was forced down 
at Le Borgne by a water leak in the 
cylinders. 

Depending upon wars for excite- 
ment, the natives were at a low ebb 
of amusement when the Marines 
brought their planes to the island. 
Having only glimpsed planes in the 
air, the Haitians thought they were 
no larger than big birds, and every 
time a pilot landed he was met by 
an interested throng of spectators. 
Flying from Cuba to Port au Prince, 
Captain Major alighted at Mole St. 
Nicholas to refuel his HS boat, and 
was met by a delegation headed by a 
parade of citizens in high silk hats 
cut-away coats—wearing no 
shoes! He was taken with his com- 
panion to a thatched shack, the 
council hall, and royally entertained. 
Meanwhile, the ,populace loaded the 
plane down with pistols, revolvers, 
and swords—trophies of esteem. 
Being induced by the high-potentate 
of the city to fly across to Cap de 
Mole and visit a voodoo hut, Captain 
Major invited the citizens to hop on 
the plane and ride across. Of course, 
he could not raise with such a heavy 
load, but he anticipated taxiing across 


and 








The town of Hinche from the 
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the narrow body of water that divides 
Mole St. Nicholas from Cap de Mole. 
Taking off, however, he got on the 
step and the plane went about eight 
feet in the air—it was a wet lot of 
Haitians that finished the ceremonies. 

Taking along a Haitian who was 
making his first flight, Captain Major 
was photographing the coast line 
about five miles south of Port au 
Prince when he saw several “black 
things” in the water. Getting down 
to 1,000 feet, he saw that these 
“things” spouted, and closer inspec- 
tion proved them to be whales. 
Every plane carried a machine gun 
aboard, and Captain Major signaled 
to his passenger to shoot at the 
whales; but his only response was to 
crouch farther down in the cockpit 
and turn an ashy brown—there was 
no whale-hunting for this Haitian 
who never once looked over the side 
of the plane while it was off the 
ground. And this attitude was 
typical of the islanders who made 
obeisance to these “gods of the air.” 

Lieutenant Hayne D. Boyden, 
U. S. M. C., who relieved Captain 
Major, had his closest call while 
map-making in the Haitian area. As 
he expresses it: “This eventful flight 
came so near being my last, that it 
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is hard to see why it wasn’t.” In 
company with Corporal Goldsmith, 
Lieutenant Boyden took off in a DH 
5881 from Santiago at 11:15 a. m. 
for Santo Domingo City. It had 
been raining but had cleared up and 
the sun was shining. Though little 
rains were scattered about over the 
valley, this was often the case and 
they were easy to dodge. 

When he came over Bonao Pass, 
which begins just beyond La Vega— 
seventy miles from Santiago toward 
the capital—he had six thousand feet 
and was just above scattered patches 
of white thunder-head clouds. The 
air was pretty thick, but he had been 
through when it looked much worse. 
Twenty-five miles east, down the 





The photographic equipment 
was carried in the rear cockpits 
of planes of this type. 








mountain ranges, was another pass, 
but there was a low hanging cloud 
there. It was Lientenant Boyden’s 
plan to go on over the Bonao Pass 
and get through to the south before 
the clouds got together in a big storm, 
but now, ahead, and to the east, a 
general storm seemed to be coming 
up. The top ran clear to the zenith 
—impossible to climb over. It was 
coming up along and over the eastern 
peaks of the pass, and also stretched 
itself over the pass ahead, but he was 
too high to look under the layer to 
see if it was raining from the cloud 
ahead. 

Thus, he was situated: flying in 
clear sky; ahead and to the left this 
general black storm, below, the bot- 
tom of the pass and peaks. West- 
ward, the white clouds were banked 
up thousands of feet until they cov- 
ered the highest peaks, making a 
virtual wall to the top of the heavens. 
Behind and slightly below were scat- 
tered cloud banks, around and over 
which he had just flown. There were 
now only two things left to do: Go 
down through the hole in the clouds 
and look under and ahead to see if 
he could get through before the rain 
covered the whole face of the pass, 
or turn now, at six thousand feet, 
and return to Santiago. 

Deciding upon the first course, he 
spiraled down through this hole in 
the clouds over the middle of the 
pass to twenty-five hundred feet. 
When ‘te started down the rain 
seemed just coming across the peaks 
on the eastern side, but at twenty- 
five hundred feet nothing was visible 
but torrential rain ahead, so thick 
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Cape Hastien as the mappers 
saw it. 








that nothing could be seen through 
it. It was necessary, of course, to 
return to Santiago. The pass here 
was a little over two miles wide, and 
the plane had hardly nosed backward 
when it was enveloped in cloud and a 
moment later hit heavy rain. Up 
he climbed, circling because the 
mountain peaks were three thousand 
feet high on both sides. The hole in 
the clouds through which he had 
come down had blown over and in- 
tersected with the mountains. But 
this was not terrifying, for only three 
thousand feet above, was clear air; 
so he nosed up, opened his throttle, 
and expected to be up through it in 
three or four minutes. 

The air was getting very rough 
now, the rain was heavy, and the 
clouds were so dense that the wing 
tips were barely visible. A gust of 
wind hit the plane and tossed it 
down; with all his _ strength, 
Lieutenant Boyden couldn’t pull her 
nose up. Then another hit, and 
tossed the plane to a stalling position ! 
It was surely a tropical hurricane. 
Suddenly the stick came back, the 
nose fell over to the right, as if the 
leverage from the stick to the 
elevators wouldn’t hold the plane up, 
and it fell into a right spin. 


After falling a thousand feet, 
Lieutenant Boyden thought of his 
horizontal stabilizer. The angle of 
the horizontal stabilizer on a De- 
Haviland can be controlled from the 
pilot’s cockpit by means of a wheel 
and connecting wire cable, this being 
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a separate control and additional to 
the control stick and rudder bar. If 
the wheel is rolled back, it raises the 
trailing edge of the stabilizer which 
gradually raises the nose or climbing 
angle of the plane. 

Kicking the rudder stopped the 
spin. Now the plane was in a nose 
dive. Rolling up the stabilizer and 
opening the throttle the ship gradu- 
ally came into a level position, but 
before the stabilizer could be rolled 
down it kept climbing until it stalled 
off into a right spin. Rolling up the 
stabilizer for the third time, a moun- 
tain peak shoved itself up through 
the cloud. Lieutenant Boyden was 
looking over the right side and as 
he saw it, grabbed the stick and lifted 
the plane over with the ailerons from 
the banked-over position of a ship 
in a right spiral, opened the throttle, 
and the lights went out! 

When he came to, he was lying on 
the trunk and branches of a tree that 
the ship had knocked down. It was 
raining. The corporal, inactive 
throughout this battle for life, was 
sitting over him. “What time is it?” 
asked Lieutenant Boyden. “Two 
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these Lieut. Schilt made uf the 
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o'clock,” replied the corporal. The 
storm had caught them in the pass at 
twelve, they had climbed for fifteen 
minutes; and had been unconscious 
for more than an hour and a half. 


In describing his sensation at find- 
ing himself alive, Lieutenant Boyden 
continued: “Corporal Goldsmith 
then told me that he had come to 
thirty minutes before, hanging upside 
down in the rear cockpit, and had 
then dug himself out, for the fuselage 
was crushed upside down against the 
mountain side. Then he dug in for 
me and found me still strapped in. 
Hanging by my belt upside down, 
he’d pulled me out, whether from 
underneath or through the broken 
side of the cockpit, I don’t know. 1 
do know, that the facial paralysis 
suffered as a result of this crash has 
left me stone deaf.” 

Every pilot who flew in Haiti made 
a point of looking down on Tortugas 
Island, better known, through Robert 
Louis Stevenson, as “Treasure 
Island,” the habitat of pirates. 
Shades of Long John Silver—an air- 
plane! The romantic daredevils of 
history would have good cause to 
turn over in their watery graves. 
The Citadel of Christophe, high in 
the Gold Mountains of Haiti, was 
another high-spot of adventure. To 
see this citadel it was essential to 
have a plane or ride a mule up the 
mountain side. Captain Major 
heartily recommends both views. By 
plane one glimpses the magnitude of 
the fort, but only ground inspection 
reveals the cannons dated 1774. The 
legend of Christophe is part of the 
history of Haiti, and the story of his 
surrender to the British Admiral who 
threatened to train his guns 20 to 30 
miles in the air and demolish the fort, 
is the story of childlike simplicity 
coupled with a spirit that conquered 
northern Haiti. 

Off the eastern coast of Haiti lies 
the Island of Gonave, and to this 
island the marine sergeant made im- 
mortal as “King  Leatherneck”’ 
piloted Captain Major to point out an 
emergency landing field that he had 
discovered. Some few days later, 
when Captain Major was flying along 
the coast he had good reason to be 
grateful for this information. The 
water connection of his plane came 
off and necessitated a forced landing. 
No field was in view, but he recalled 
the Island of Gonave. To this de- 
serted spot he turned his plane and 
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made a forced landing. After ten 
days of hermitage, a pilot located him 
and took him safely to mainland. 
And, standing out in bold relief 
against the background of romance 
and adventure is the praiseworthy 
work done by these map-makers. 
The watershed of each river was 
checked, the volume and course of 
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Anyone Can Fly 
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A legless and one-armed pilot 
has been added to the long list of 
Eaglerock purchasers according to 
the Alexander Aircraft Co., Den- 
ver. M. R. Daugherty, known as 
the “Minus Man,” in New Martins- 
ville, W. Va., is the handicapped 
flyer. He has had forty hours solo 





each determined, and by looking at 
the finished mosaic it was not difficult 
for the Haitian Public Water Works 
to locate irrigation projects at the 
most strategic points. Over 50,000 
prints were made of the island, one 
set of which went to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where 
farming methods best suited to the 
climate and soil were considered. As 
a result, Santo Domingo today has a 
negative number of “cacos” or 
bandits, and an abundant crop of 
cotton and coffee. Roads were de- 
termined by referring to the air- 
photographs, and an accurate topo- 
graphical map of the island is now 
being completed. The last seven 
years history of Santo Domingo is 
replete with progress. And, in step 
with the progress of Santo Domingo 
is the progress of her agent of suc- 
cess, the airplane. 


flight in a specially equipped train- 
ing ship under Lyle H. Scott, 
Eaglerock distributor in Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Daugherty found that being shy 
a few members did not require him 
to stay on the ground and he has 
proved an apt pupil in his chosen 
profession. The Eaglerock he re- 
cently purchased has been equipped 
with a motorcycle handlebar grip 
joy stick which enables him to 
open and close the throttle and 
operate ailerons and elevators with- 
out removing his hand from the 
control. The rudder pedals have 
been extended so that he can reach 
them comfortably with his leg 
stumps. Daugherty will use his 
Eaglerock for advertising pur- 
poses. Incidentally, lots of men buy 
and fly ships with less than Daugh- 
erty’s forty hours. 
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The é urtiss 
«Marine Trophy 


ace 


Lieutenant Grow in the Loening Amphibian that won the race for its class, rounding the course marker. 


GAIN the Marines have the 
A situation well in hand—this 
time the racing situation. 
Over the top with flying colors went 
Major Charles A. Lutz of the U. S. 
Marine Corps to capture the glory 
and honor that went with attaining 
157.60 miles per hour in the Curtiss 
seaplane races recently held at the 
Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C 
Incidentally, the gray-haired veteran, 
three years this side of the half-cen 
tury mark, emerged from compara- 
tive obscurity when, as an eleventh- 
hour entry in America’s seaplane rac- 
ing classic, he flashed his skill as a 
pilot of high-speed _ single-seater 
fighting planes above the Potomac 
River for 30 minutes and romped 
away with the coveted trophy. 

In addition to capturing the sea- 
plane classic of America, which hap 
pens to be the only major aircraft 
racing competition of any kind 
scheduled in the East for 1928, this 
dark horse—who learned to fly five 
years ago at the age of 42—walked 


off with the Warner Cup. This cup, 
offered by the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronautics, Hon. E. 
P. Warner, was to be presented to 
the pilot flying the most nearly per- 
fect race—whose actual performance 
most nearly approached the record 
listed by the trial board reports. Not 
only did Major Lutz “most nearly 
approach” this record, he overstepped 
it by 2.60 miles! 

Close on the winning pilot’s rudder 
was Lieut. Comdr. A. C. Miles of 
the flight test section, Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Anacostia, who in another Cur- 
tiss “Hawk” covered the distance at 
an average speed of 154.10 miles per 
hour. Captain Harold C. Major, U. 
S. M. C., of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, also in a “Hawk,” flew third 
at an average speed of 151.72 miles 
per hour. Both of the “runners-up” 
had Pratt_& Whitney “Wasp” air- 
cooled engines of 400 horsepower, 
while the major’s ship had a Curtiss 
D-12 water cooled power-plant of 


like power—incidentally heavier than 
his closest competitors. 

Ranking next in speed to the 
single-seaters were the two Vought 
“Corsair” fleet-spotters, also equipped 
with “Wasp” air-cooled engines. 
Lieut. Comdr. Harris was fourth in 
the order of finish and Lieut. Comdr. 
Ralph Davison of the Bureau of Op- 
erations, Navy Department, was 
fifth, with a speed of 145.43 miles 
per hour. Both planes had just 
emerged from the factory and their 
engines had had only 2% hours in 
the air before entering the race. 
Neither pilot, therefore, ran at full 
throttle for the entire race, but of 
necessity “nursed his engine,” al- 
though at times they were thrown 


wide open. 
Lieut. Grow, in the amphibian 
class, was sixth; Lieut. Comdr. 


George Chapline, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, was seventh at 11.54 miles 
per hour, and Lieut. DeLong Mills 
of the Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, 
N. J., was eighth at 115.40 miles per 
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hour. The other entrant in this 
class, Lieut. H. C. Busby, U. S. M. 


C., of Brown Field, Quantico, Va., 
flying a Liberty engined Loening 
amphibian left the race on the third 
lap with engine trouble. 

Lieut. Gallery, in the torpedo and 
bombing plane class, was ninth; 
Lieut. W. J. Slattery was tenth at 
104.47 miles per hour, and Lieut. R. 
W. D. Woods eleventh at 101.95 
miles per hour. The slow training 
planes drew up the rear, Lieut. Tom- 
linson leading the group for twelfth 
place in the order of finish; Lieut. 
M. R. Browning taking thirteenth 
place at 93.29 miles per hour, seven- 
tenths of a mile behind Tomlinson; 
Lieut. R. E. Blick landing fourteenth 
place at 84.88 miles per hour, and 
Lieut. J. A. Pennington, coming in 
last at 88.70 miles. A fifth plane in 
this group, piloted by Chief Boat- 
swain G. F. Kahle, dropped out on 
the fourth lap owing to mechanical 
trouble and taxied back to the sta- 
tion under its own power. 

Despite the festive air which pre- 
vailed among the spectators at the 
a cloud hovered over all the 


races 
pilots. For less than a week ago 
Lieut. Frank R. Buse of the Ana- 
costia station, who was to have 
flown the “Corsair” that held the 


World’s altitude and “speed under a 
load” records for seaplanes, was 
killed in practice. Lieutenant A. P. 
Flagg of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
was to have taken his place in the 
races, but he was delayed in New 
York because of flying conditions 
that prevented his taking off. 

The planes got under way in a 








Lieut. Daniel V. Gallery, winner 
in the torpedo and bombing 
plane class. 
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Major C. A. Lutz, winner of the 


Trophy and Warner 


Curtiss 
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spectacular and orderly fashion, Carl 
F. Schory, secretary of the contest 
committee of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association and head timekeeper 
of the race, had devised a plan 
whereby it was up to the pilots to 
pass over the starting line on time or 
suffer the consequences in time de- 
duction. He saw to it that all the 
airmen’s watches were checked with 
the official timepiece and then each 
group was assigned its minute to 
cross. 

Half an hour before the time 
scheduled to start, the five groups 
took the air and milled about to the 
south of the Anacostia station. Lieut. 
Browning came chugging up the 
river in his training plane, the ad- 
vance guard for his group. The 
others soon followed, crossed the 
imaginary line running from the 
aerology building on the station to a 
point immediately across the Ana- 
costia River, turned around the 
north pylon, represented by a tug 
anchored to the west, and headed 
down the river. 

Then came the three big Martin 
torpedo planes, their single-engined 
800-horsepower Packards and their 
screaming propellers sending out a 
deafening roar. Close behind were 
the next fastest, the Loening amphib- 
ians. They, like the others, in 
single file, rounded the pylon. The 
“Corsairs” were fourth to appear 
and their advance in speed over the 
others was noted instantly. While 
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they seemed fast, the last to fly over 
—the “Hawks”—were faster. The 
race was on. It was but a matter of 
a few minutes before the parade of 
the Navy’s service planes, the ones 
used in daily naval aviation duties, 
would be around again. Here came 
a plane. It was piloted by Browning, 
closely pressed by two torpedo planes 
in the hands of Slattery and Gallery. 
These huge machines were on the 
first lap of a neck-and-neck race that 
continued until the end. All through 
the race they hugged each other 
closely, finally ending in ninth and 
tenth position with a little more than 
one mile per hour separating them 
in space. Tomlinson then appeared 
and rushed around the pylon, hard 
pressed by two amphibians in com- 
mand of Chapline and Mills. An- 
other bomber, still another training 
plane, two amphibians and then the 
“Corsairs.” 

Both Harrill and Davison cut the 
home pylon close; so close, in fact, 
that it worried them as they sped 
down the river, and Before they were 
well under way for the southbound 
trip both turned around and banked 
around the turning point to make 
sure. Miles and Major brought up 
the rear for the first lap. While the 
spectators were watching the turns 
at the home pylon, Maj. Lutz was 
making “miles-per-hour”’ down and 
up the river, and before it could be 
realized, he had taken the lead for 
the third lap. This he maintained 
until the finish, The two other 
“Hawks” in the race held their own 
against competitors, and the “Cor- 








Lieut. W. G. Tomlinson, winner 
in the training plane class. 
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sairs” took their rightful place in line 
after passing all slower craft. As 
the race neared its close, the starting 
order gradually took reverse form, 
the fastest planes being in the lead 
and the slowest in the rear. 

While Maj. Lutz was the center of 
interest because of his speed and the 
graceful, efficient manner in which 
he made his 180-degree turns, the 
other pilots, without exception, drew 
admiration for their banks around 
the turning point. Outstanding 
among these were the big bombers, 
which are not called upon for pu 
suit plane maneuverability. Their 
pilots banked the big “10-ton trucks” 
over on their wings at an altitude of 
about 50 feet off the water and 
roared along. 

But Maj. Lutz was the hero of the 
day and his brilliant performance 
brought words, of commendation 
from Secretary of the Navy Wilbur, 
who presented the handsome Curtiss 
trophy, and Mr. Warner, donor of 
the cup bearing his name. He was 
roundly cheered by a throng that 
rushed to the water’s edge in front 
of the seaplane hangars as he taxied 
his little Curtiss “Hawk” pursuit 
plane up to the “apron” after having 
gleefully roared across the finishing 
line far in advance of the other en- 
trants, pulled up into a climbing 
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Left to 
Secretary Wilbur, 
Wright and Major Lutz. 


right—Porter Adams, 
Orville 





turn, and made a neat landing on the 
Anacostia River. 

With only two pylons, the race 
was considered much more difficult 
than either the Schneider or Pulitzer 
races, whose courses are triangular 
and with consequent easier turns. It 
is, therefore, with just pride that 
Major Lutz can point to his name 
on the Curtiss trophy as it reposes 
in the Navy Department, bearing the 
name of each winner on its base. 
But this veteran of many a Marine 
Corps expedition is most overjoyed 
because he made good his promise 
that he would “trim” the “kids” in 
Ever since he became an 
entrant—just three days ago—the 
major has been championing the 
speedy “Hawk” which is assigned to 
him for his official duties as Com- 
mandant at Brown Field, Quantico, 
Virginia. “That ship is the fastest 
one in America,” he told the less op- 
timistic pilots. “It can lick anything. 
On wheels it’s a streak of lightning, 
and it is not very much slower with 
floats.” 

From start to finish, Maj. Lutz 
flew a remarkably consistent race, 


the race. 
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even though the 20-mile course be- 
tween the War College and Fort 
Hunt was clogged up from time to 


time with slow-flying planes. The 
speed for the first lap was 157.41 
miles per hour; for the second the 
speed was averaged with the first to 
give 147.30; for the third it was aver- 
aged with the first and second to give 
157.57; for the fourth the average 
was 157.58 and for the fifth it was 
157.60. The exact lapse of time 
from the starting point to the finish- 
ing line—after covering 100 miles— 
was 38 minutes, four and two-tenths 
seconds. 

The fleet at Hampton Roads, the 
test pilots at Anacostia, D. C., and 
the Marines at Quantico, were in- 
vited by the Bureau of Aeronautics 
to compete in the race, and the mat- 
ter of selecting pilots and planes was 
left to each group entrant. Novel, 
indeed, was the method adopted by 
the Anacostia station. Slips repre- 
senting the available planes were 
placed in a hat and the eligible 
pilots, with no little concern, drew 
their fate. Lieutenant Tomlinson— 
crack racing pilot, famous for his 
“overtime” flying in the Schneider 
cup races, when he piloted a standard 
Curtiss “Hawk” against the speediest 
racing planes in the world and aver- 
aged 100 miles slower—drew a Con- 
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solidated training plane, with a maxi- 
mum possible speed of 92 miles per 
hour. Less famous _ speed-pilots 
drew the faster ships. There was 
much quaking at the station when the 
rumor started that Lieut. Tomlinson 
would, despite his “bad draw,” re- 
ceive one of the faster ships. This 
rumor proved unfounded, and all 
hands “stood pat.” 

When the timers had completed 
their computations and announced 
the various winners, the presentation 
ceremony was held on the lawn be- 
hind the administration offices of the 
Anacostia station. The big trophy, 
a magnificent silver thing of rare 
workmanship, was presented Maj. 
Lutz by Secretary Wilbur with a few 
words, in which he praised the skill 
of the pilot. Mr. Warner then an- 
nounced that he had awarded his cup 
to Maj. Lutz for the best corrected 
time, not waiting for the timekeeper’s 
official. check, so sure was everyone 
of the Major’s unrivalled field. Mr. 
Warner also presented the gold 
wrist watches—offered by the Wash- 
ington Star newspaper—to the five 
group winners. 

The presentation of awards was 
witnessed by members of the contest 
committee of the Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices the 
event was held. They included Or- 
ville Wright, chairman; Dr. George 
W. Lewis of the national advisory 
committee for aeronautics, vice 
chairman; Porter Adams, president 





Lt. Cdr. W. RK. Harrill, first in 


Vought Corsair class. 
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Lieut. H. B. Grow, winner in 
the amphibian class. 





of the association; Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, and his as- 
sistant chief, Capt. Emory S. Land; 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, and Glenn L. Martin, 
pioneer aircraft manufacturer. 
Chance Vought, builder of the 
“Corsair” ; Capt. Burdette S. Wright, 
representing the Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Co., and George S. 
Wheat, representing the Pratt and 
Whitney Co., also were present. 
While the race was difficult for the 
layman to follow, interest was main- 
tained by a program of maneuvers. 
Before and after the race Capt. 
F. O. Rogers, on duty at marine 
aviation headquarters, gave a thrill- 
ing performance of airplane acro- 
batics in a “Hawk.” Aviation Chief 
Machinist’s Mate W. F. Scott 
jumped 1,500 feet from a plane and 


floated to the center of Bolling 
Field. Lieutenant R. L. Johnson, 
flying a smoke-laying “Hawk,” sped 
across the water with his smoke 
screen. Much more difficult than 


watching a three-ring circus is this 
aviation racing business as more than 
20,000 strained necks will attest. If 
this is to continue we'll have to de- 
velop a new set of muscles or go in 
for periscope production on a large 
scale! 
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Airway Lighting 





Lights for the western half of 
the transcontinental and other 
western airways have been pur- 
chased by the Department of Com- 
merce the Aeronautics Branch 
announced. Three airways will re- 
ceive 250 rotating beacon search- 
lights, the San Francisco-Salt Lake 
section of the transcontinental, the 
Angeles-Salt Lake and the 
Louisville - Cleveland Airways. 


Los 


These lighting facilities will pro- 
vide for a change of schedule so 
that mail collected at the end of 
any business day on the Atlantic 
seaboard or Pacific coast will reach 
its destination with a loss of but 
one business day, the schedule pro- 
viding for flying two nights and 
one day. Night flying will take 
place from San Francisco to Chey- 
enne and from Chicago to New 
York under the program of the De- 
partment. Intermediate landing 
fields will be provided 30 miles 
apart and beacon lights will be 
spaced approximately 10 miles 
apart. The beacons are identified 
by route designations based on the 
names of principal terminal cities 
and mileage numbers, painted on 
the roof of the power sheds. 

The new beacons were desig- 
nated by the Airways Division of 
the Department of Commerce af- 
ter operating experience with 
equipment supplied by manufac- 
turers and incorporating the 
superior features of all types of 
equipment. The searchlight bea- 
cons are fitted with a 24-inch para- 
bolic mirror and 1,000-watt airway 
lamps developing 2,000,000 candle- 
power. The revolving mechanism 
is motor driven, providing a flash of 
light every ten seconds. 

For controlling course light pro- 
jectors pointing along the route 
and flashing the code numbers of 
the beacons for identification from 
a distance, auxiliary contactors are 
provided in the mechanism. A 
lamp exchanger is furnished so as 
to provide uninterrupted service in 
case of lamp failure. The beacons 
are mounted on 51 foot skeleton 
towers, at the bases of which are 
concrete arrows 56 feet long, point- 
ing out the direction of the course 
and painted chrome yellow. 
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Germany in the -Air 


By Paul E. Lamarche, Jr. 





14-652 


A Junkers G-31 equipped with three Bristol-Jupfiter air cooled engines taking off from a German airport. 


HEN one considers com- 
mercial aviation in Germany 
one must properly place her 

in a class by herself, since the devel- 

opment of her commercial air fleet 
has been due to very exceptional cir 
cumstances with which her competi- 
tor nations did not have to contend 
The building up of Germany’s air 
lines has been achieved in face of 
obstacles that would discourage any 
but an exceptional people, and it is 
something that has made Germany 
the cynosure of all eyes in Europe. 

The commercial air fleets of France, 

England, Holland and other nations 

have been wonderfully developed, 

yet wonderful as they may seem and 
despite the fact that these nations 
have enjoyed many advantages over 
their German competitors the Ger- 
mans stand out ahead of all of them 

Her development of commercial air 

lines has in many ways been one of 

the most remarkable of its kind in 

Europe and something of which the 

German people may well be proud. 

When the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed Germany, according to arti- 
cle 198, was not allowed to “maintain 

Or possess any military or naval air 


forces” and was forced to stop pro- 
duction of aircraft for a year. Later, 
in 1921, the Allied Powers, finding 
that the original restrictions did not 
achieve their ends, imposed addi- 
tional restrictions. These pertained 
to the number, size and performance 
of all types of German aircraft. They 
prohibited, for example, the building 
of single seater planes with motors 
of more than sixty horsepower. Like- 
wise all planes whose ceiling could 
exceed 12,000 feet, as well as planes 
which at an altitude of 6,000 feet 
and motors at full speed could do 
better than 170 kilometers an hour 
(106 m. p. h.), were prohibited. The 
Treaty also limited the useful load, 
making it practically impossible for 
the Germans to build a machine prac- 
tical for commercial purposes, while 
other restrictions all but stifled Ger- 
mans’ efforts to develop any kind of 
an air fleet. The reconstruction of 
what remained of her war time fleet, 
which was almost completely de- 
stroyed during the war, was the only 
means of carrying on in the air, and 
even this was not without its limita- 
tions. 

In face of this the Germans, ever 


a progressive people, went to work 
and have built up the magnificent 
system that now spreads a network 
over a large part of Europe. Ger- 
many, after the war, realized that 
commercial aviation was the only 
form of flying left open to them and 
they set about to build up an air fleet 
of commercial planes. In the begin- 
ning bankers, industrialists, munici- 
palities and even thousands of indi- 
viduals contributed towards subsidiz- 
ing commercial aviation. Many 
towns subscribed sums of money 
ranging from 300 to 400,000 marks. 
Cologne is said to have contributed 
200,000 marks and Hannover 300,000 
marks towards this end. In 1919 the 
Deutsche Luftreederei inaugurated 
a passenger service between Berlin 
and Weimer and shortly after its in- 
ception received the co-operation of 
the Hamburg-Amerika Linie, the 
Frankfiirter Metall-Konzern and 
other companies interested in avia- 
tion. This support eventually ena- 
bled them to extend their services to 
Hamburg despite the limited finan- 
cial resources. In 1920 the German 
government, realizing the importance 
of the development of air lines, 
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granted this company a subsidy. With 
the granting of this subsidy, which 
was not a large one, a number of 
other companies interested in the ex- 
ploitation of commercial flying im- 
mediately sprang into being, expect- 
ing the government to grant them 
subsidies as well, and as a result 
competition grew fierce. 

To put it briefly, this competition 
became a case of the survival of the 
fittest, and in 1923 practically all 
commercial flying in Germany was 
operated by two large organizations, 
who represented consolidations of 
many of the smaller lines, due to 
economic conditions. These were the 
Deutscher Acro-Lloyd and the Junk- 


shaft. In 1925 the German govern- 
ment urged these two companies to 
merge, and in 1926 the merger was 
completed and formed what is now 
the Deutsche Luft Hansa and which 
is the exclusive German commercial 
air organization. During the time 
from the inauguration of commercial 
air lines in Germany to the present 
development the Allied Powers have 
removed some of the obstacles they 
have placed in their way, and as a 
result of meetings that took place in 
1925 German commercial flying now 
enjoys almost the same freedom as 
other nations, although as yet mili- 
tary flying is under restrictions. The 
first international air line established 
by Germany was between Copen- 





Six fassenger Dornier Merkur. 
Note the absence of all wires on 
these planes—control] bars be- 
ing used. 
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Hamburg, Amsterdam and 
London. The Deutsche Russische 
Luftverkehrs Gesellschaft later 
opened up a service between Konigs- 
berg and Moscow. These interna- 
tional lines, as well as others and the 
fast growing internal lines, all be- 
came a part of the new centralized 
and government supported air com- 


hagen, 


pany. 

The Deutsche Luft Hansa system 
is now one of the greatest commer- 
cial air companies in the world. It 
has a capitalization of 25,000,000 
gold marks. In 1926 the German 
passenger services showed a credit 
of 6,922,950 marks, although most 
of the profit earned during that year 
had to be written off against depre- 
ciation. The debit side of the ledger 
showed a deficit of 1,247,862 marks. 
In 1926 the planes of the Luft Hansa 





A Roland Rohrbach tri-motor 
monoplane. Note how far ahead 
of the wings the three B. M. 


W. motors are placed. 





system carried 56,268 passengers a dis- 
tance of 6,141,479 kilometers, while 
French planes carried 18,800 passen- 
gers a distance of 5,220,000 kilome- 
ters and 26,721 people were carried 
on English wings. Approximately 
97,000 passengers were carried on the 
Luft Hansa planes during 1927, and 
this year will undoubtedly see more 
than a hundred thousand passengers 
carried. Thus it can be seen that 
in Germany’s present development 
they are carrying more passengers 
per year thansher greatest competi- 
tors, England and France, combined. 
Early in 1926 the Luft Hansa, then 
a new company, operated over thirty 
routes. Six months later it operated 
54, and at the end of last September 
it was operating 70. In 1926 there 
was an increase of 50.3 per cent in 
the number of passengers over that 
of 1925. This same year also showed 
an increase of 115 per cent in the 
tonnage of freight carried, while the 
increase in the use of the mail serv- 
ice was 86.4 per cent. These figures 
give an excellent idea of the extent 
to which flying has become popular- 
ized in Germany. It will be noted, 
however, that much of this great in- 
crease in German air traffic took 
place after 1925, when Allied restric- 
tions were lessened considerably, 
while at the same time the organiza- 
tion of the Luft Hansa gave the 
development of these lines an added 
impetus. 
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Geographically Germany has a 
great advantage because their posi 
tion is central and Berlin’s Tempel 
hof Flughafen (air field) might well 
be said to be the hub of continental 
flying, for from here lines radiate in 
all directions. 

important international lines that go 
from this field those t 
London, Paris, 

Moscow, Prague 
An example of the importance of the 
Tempelhof field is shown in the fact 
that in August of 1927 6,677 passen 
gers made use of the field, while 
1,069 planes landed and 1,068 planes 
took off in the same period. Like 
wise during this time 89,250 people 
visited the field, an excellent example 
of the great interest that German 


Among some of the 


froing oO 


are 
Vienna, Brussels, 


and Amsterdam. 


people take in flying. Planes from 
the Berlin airport serve 19 othe 
Next to 


ports on regular air routes 
this field in importance are those oi 
Essen and Hamburg. There are at 
present almost a hundred airports 
used by the Luft Hansa system when 
running on their augmented summet 
schedule. Of these about twenty are 
foreign, while the remainder aré 
found within the German boundaries 
And while Berlin is the principal of 
these, those at Cologne, Halle-Leip 
zig, Munich, Stuttgart, Frankfiirt 
and Hannover are of great impor 
tance. At some of these ports con 
nections are made with foreign serv 
ices, but in most cases German planes 
extend their services beyond the 
frontiers and at present furnish in- 
ternational air services to France, 
England, Belgium, Holland, Switzer 


Cabin of Dornier Merkur. Note 
straps overhead for passengers 
to hold when moving about— 
also seat straps, a legal require- 
ment. 





land, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Rus- 
sia, Denmark and Sweden, while 
they are planning a Spanish service 
in the near future. 

The Deutsche Luft Hansa system 
has standardized on the use of sev- 
eral different makes of planes, using 
them according to the nature of the 
flown. 
the 


; 


route or the 
The principal 
longer routes and in practically all 


distance to be 


plane used on 
of their international lines is the well 
known Junkers, which is built at 
Dessau. The Junkers is a cantilever 
wing monoplane of all metal con 
struction, duraluminum being used 
in place of the fabric. It is the pres 
ent tendency of the Germans to build 
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all of their commercial planes of all 
metal construction. Of the Junkers 
planes two principal types are used. 
One of these is the F-type, a single 
motor cabin plane that seats six pas- 


sengers. The second type is the 
G-type, a large three motor plane 
similar in construction to the 
F-planes, but considerably larger. 


These G-planes seat from eight to 
twelve passengers. The latest of 
these is the G-31 plane, which is 
equipped with three Gnome Jupiter 
motors. Plans are now on foot to 
build a new type of Junkers, which 
will be called the J-1000 type. This 
plane will have four motors and will 
use a mixture of petrol and creosote 
for fuel. The newer models are be- 
ing built to replace the old Junkers 
planes, whose when 
built were in keeping with the re- 
strictions of the Allies and whose 
performance, while good, is greatly 
surpassed by the latest G-3l’s. The 
Dessau works of the Junkers com- 
pany are in themselves a remarkable 
plant and much of the town’s popu- 
lation has an interest in it. Practi- 
cally the entire Junkers plane is a 
product of this plant, including the 
motor, and it is on a smaller scale 
comparable in many ways to the Ford 
plant in Detroit. Their planes are 
in use all over the world and have 
in particular found much favor in 
South American countries. 

Other types of planes used on the 
air routes of the Luft Hansa system 


specifications 





Duberdorf held at Zurich, 
Switzerland. The Junkers tri- 
motor is bound for Munich, the 
Handley-Page at the left for 
Basle, Paris and London, and 


the Dornier for Breslau. 
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are the Albatross, the Dornier, the 
Rohrbach, the Fokker, the Udet, the 
Focke-Wulf and the Heinkel. The 
\lbatross planes used by this system 
are unique, inasmuch as they are 
used as a flying sleeping car, being 
equipped to accommodate six passen- 
gers in the same manner as in a rail- 
road car. These twin-engine biplanes 
are used on the night services be- 
tween Berlin and Moscow and Berlin 
and Hannover. There are several 
types of Dornier planes used, among 
them the Dornier Merkur, a fast 
monoplane that carries eight passen- 
gers and two pilots, having a +50 
h. p. motor for its propulsion. The 
Dornier Komet is almost the same as 
the Merkur, though considerably 
smaller and used on short routes. 
The large Dornier Wal and Super 
Wal flying boats are used principally 
on the Boden See or Lake Constance 
and in services in co-operation with 
the Swedish Lines in the Baltic. 
[hese big monoplanes are equipped 
with two 360 h. p. motors over the 
wing in the center, arranged in 
pusher and tractor formation. The 
new Super Wal planes are furnished 
with four air cooled motors of 480 
h. p. each arranged in the same man- 
ner and have passenger accommoda- 
tions for twenty-three. The Dornier 
\/erkur is also adaptable for use as 
a seaplane when equipped with floats 
in place of the landing gear, and sev- 
eral of these have been used over 
small water routes. All of the Dor- 
nier planes, like other types of Ger- 
man commercial planes, are of all 
metal construction. The Rohrbach, 
such as is used for commercial pur- 
poses, is a large tri-motored all metal 
monoplane whose 230 h. p. B. M. W. 
motors give it a maximum speed of 


120 m. p. h. The Rohrbach Metall- 
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Flugzeubau, builders of these planes, 


also produce a large flying boat , 


whose lines and characteristics re- 
semble the Dornier Wal boats. Two 
types of Udet planes are used, one 
being a small four passenger plane, 
which is equipped with a single mo 
tor, and the other an eight passenger 
four motor plane. There are very 
few Focke-Wulf planes used, but 
those that are in service carry either 
three or five passengers, according to 
the type used. The three passenger 
plane is unusual inasmuch as it uses 
a single motor of but 75 h. p. The 
Heinkel is a large biplane furnished 
with a single 500 h. p. B. M. W. 
motor and is built especially for car- 
rying freight, although it has accom- 
modations for two pussengers. A 





Side view of Junkers G-23. 
All possible bracing is internal 
avoiding unnecessary resis- 


tances. 





A Dornier-Merkur equipped 
with pontoons taking off from 
Lake Constance (Boden See). 
Note larger rudder used. 





few Fokkers are used by this line, 
but the Fokker, being a Dutch prod- 
uct and no longer constructed in Ger- 
many, does not enjoy the popularity 
of the wholly German built planes. 

Gradually the Luft Hansa com 
pany is replacing their flying stock 
with newer and larger planes but 
many of the present planes have five 
years and more of flying to thei 
credit and are quite capable of flying 
on for some time to come. Since all 
of the planes used on these lines are 
standardized the parts are easily in- 
terchangeable thus facilitating the 
upkeep and repair of the flying 
equipment. Everything for the com 
fort of the passengers has been con- 
sidered in the construction of these 
planes and travel in them is as com- 
fortable as in a railroad train. In 
some of the newest of the all metal 
Junkers the writer was surprised to 
find an ash tray at each place and 
the privilege of smoking in an aero- 
plane can be enjoyed by any of the 
passengers. In winter time the serv- 
ice does not become any less com- 
fortable due to the cold for all of 
these planes have heated cabins, ob- 
viating the necessity of wearing spe- 
cial clothing. On some planes the 
heating is by hot water circulating 
from the radiator while planes 
equipped with air cooled motors are 
heated by the exhaust. 

One noticeable characteristic in 
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German commercial flying is the fact 
that water cooled motors are used 
in greater numbers than the air 
cooled radial motors such as are 
used to a great extent in America 
and on the air lines of many Euro- 
pean countries. Within the past 
year, however, the use of the 
cooled motor has been greatly in- 
creased and the newest Junkers and 
Dornier Wal planes are so equipped. 
The majority of air cooled motors 
that are now used on the larger 
planes are foreign products being of 
English or French manufacture. On 
asking how long motors are used on 
the commercial planes, the writer 
was informed that on some of the 
older planes there are motors that 
have been running for more than 
four hundred hours in the air and 
are still being used. The air tech- 
nicians expect four hundred hours of 
service from most of their motors 
but after that the use for further 
service depends on the condition 
after one of the overhauls that they 
are periodically given. The 
mans do not limit the use of 
motors to any definite length of time 
but simply use them continuously un 
til their mechanics detect any 
trouble during the regular inspec- 
tions. While most of the smaller 
planes are started by hand the mo- 
tors on the larger and multi-mo- 
tored planes make use of com- 
pressed air self-starters that work 
very efficiently. 

The Junkers planes, as has been 
stated, use motors built in the Junk- 
ers plant but in some cases these 
planes are equipped with two differ- 
ent makes.’ On some of the three 
motor planes the center motor is a 
B.M.W. motor while the two 


air 


Ger 


the 


side 


A Dornier-Merkur in the Cheko- 


slovakian service. Behind it is 
one of the older type of Fok- 


kers. 








motors are Junkers, all of them be- 
ing 400 H.P. The latest type Junk- 
ers, the G-31 is equipped with three 
French Rhone-Gnome-Jupiter air 
cooled motors and it is the first type 
to adapt the air cooled motor. The 
B.M.W. motor is one of the best and 
most used of the German motors on 
planes other ‘than the Junkers, who 
only make partial use of them. On 
the Albatross planes two 240 H.P. 
B.M.W. motors are used while the 
Dornier Merkurs make use of 450 
H.P. B.M.W. motors. Many of the 
smaller planes make use of the Sie- 
mens motors which are either 75 or 
100 H.P. Of the foreign motors, 
of which many are in use, the Eng- 





A Junkers F-13 six passenger 
cabin plane on the Oberwiesen- 


feld, the Munich airport. 
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lish Rolls-Royce motors are perhaps 
the most used. Many of these are 
used on Dornier and Rohrbach fly- 
ing boats as well as on the Dornier 
Merkurs. The few Fokkers that are 
in use are equipped with Reolls- 
Royce 360 H.P. motors while one or 
two have the English 240 H.P. Sid- 
deley Puma air cooled motors for 
their motive power. 

During the war Germany had 77 
aircraft factories which could turn 
out as many as 2,000 planes a month 
as well as 45 motor factories and 2 
dirigible construction works which 
altogether employed 140,000 workers. 
There are now in Germany aside 
from the big Junkers plant, twelve 
major aircraft factories engaged in 
the production of planes and motors. 
When the restrictions imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles were in effect 
German engineers were able to build 
planes in Sweden whose specifica- 
tions were such that they could not 
be constructed in Germany. The 
question has often been asked 
whether these huge commercial air- 
craft now being used over air routes 
in Europe could not be converted 
into warcraft in time of war. Some 
of these planes undoubtedly can be 
so converted and this is also the case 
with certain types of commercial 
planes used by other nations as well. 
Not all types of commercial aircraft 
are, however, adaptable for such 
conversions but the Junkers perhaps 
would be the easiest of all types to 
prepare for hostile purposes. One 
of these was recently built in Swe- 
den as a war plane and is a veritable 
flying fortress. The fact that the 
German tendency is to build all metal 

(Continued on page 80) 
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By Cadet Dodo 
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adet Life at Brooks ‘field 


66 AY—Attention!” A mad 
scramble, and, as dozens of 
young cadets jumped to 

their feet and stood at attention, the 

officer of the day walked through the 

bay’ one of his tours of duty. 
“Say! you fellows better snap to 

it! What’s the matter with you? 

What’s your name, ‘Mister’?” he 

asked, turning to one of the slower 

members of the group. ‘Why don’t 
you stand at attention when I go 
through ?” 

“Atheny, sir. Sorry, sir, but I was 
reading intently and didn’t hear.” 

“You didn’t hear, hey! Well, 
three demerits for you. Did you 
hear that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right, see that you snap out 
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of it from now on, or you'll get the 
devil gigged out of you. Carry on!” 

After this second command, which 
was really permission to be at rest, 
the statue-like forms again took their 
natural positions from which they 
had so suddenly been disturbed. 

The tall, blonde-haired youth 
broke the silence. “If that isn’t just 
my luck. That makes seven gigs for 
me this week and there are two more 
days to go. I’m sure of two ‘tours’ 
this week.” 

“That’s all right, Atheny, don’t 
mind that, the exercise will do you 
good,” was the none too encouraging 
comment of a luckier comrade who 
had not as yet received a demerit 
for the entire week. 

“Don’t worry, old man, you'll have 


plenty of company; those boys have 
been sitting down on us rather hard 
for the first week. I’ll be out there 
with you on our first tour,” was the 
sympathy voiced by another who was 
sitting on the bunk beside him, 

“Say, fellows, what’s all this about 
demerits, gigs and tours?” asked a 
new cadet who had come in about 
a half hour before and was trying to 
straighten out his bunk and find out 
about numerous questions concerning 
this new type of life he was just 
entering—possibly for a year, but 
probably for less. 

“Say, Morrison, haven’t you read 
your ‘Cadet Orders’ yet?” asked the 
corpulent Hayes, as he opened his 
face in his wide, characteristic grin. 
“You are getting into a real treat at 
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this place. Come here till I read 
some of the list of offenses for 


which demerits, commonly known as 
‘gigs,’ are given.” 

Several others gathered around 
Hayes, and soon practically the en- 





starting whistle 


Awaiting the 
for the famous 


Hunt. 


Easter Egg 





tire bay was crowded around on the 
bunks close up to the speaker as he 
opened the Cadet Orders. Hayes 
started reading just a few from th 
four or five pages of offense: 
‘Clothing improperly hung, three 
on 


not 


clothing proper 


demerits ; 
hooks, two demerits; failure to 
at attention, four demerits: moving 
eyes while standing at attention, two 
demerits; shoes not shined, four de 
merits; shoes improperly shined, 
three demerits ; shoes, under bed, not 
in line, two demerits; beds not lined 
straight, two demerits; lockers not 
locked, three demerits; bed improp 
erly made, three demerits; hats not 
on pillow in the right place, books 
not in line, articles left on bed, dirt 
under bed, three demerits; books o 
paper on bed, three demerits; no 
name tag, two demerits; 
not on straight, two demerits; late to 
any formation, three demerits ; laugh 
ing in rank, three demerits; talking 
in rank, three demerits; raising hand 


stand 


name tag 
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in ranks without permission, two de- 
merits ; smoking outside of barracks, 
two demerits ; failure to salute upper 
classmen, five demerits; failure to 
ask permission to speak, three de- 
merits ; uniform not properly pressed, 
three rifle not properly 
cleaned, three demerits ;’ 
and so on.” 

“Say, Hayes, why don’t you stop 
You sure long- 


demerits ; 


and so on 


for breath. are 
winded 
“Oh, is that you, Cocky Hales? 
Was I threatening your position?” 
“Now, boys, remember the good 
book says we must not fight, and the 
cadet orders give fifty demerits for 
fighting,” said Hilcut, another dodo 
who has read his Cadet Orders care- 


fully. 

The conversation was interrupted 
by a ringing of bells. 

“Chow, boys; let’s go,” and the 
conversation ceased as if by magic 
and a hundred and ten hungry ca- 
dets quickly rushed out for dinner 
formation. 

“Fall in!” 

“Right dress!” 

“Front!” 

“Right face!” 

‘“Forward—March!”’ 

“Column right—March!” 

The mob filed into mess hall on 
the most welcome of all formations. 

This was one of the many series 
of formations that were a part of 
the daily routine of cadet life at 
Brooks Field, for the Dodo Days that 
lasted for the first month. The one 
hundred and ten cadets who had suc- 
ceeded in securing appointments for 
the cadet school at Brooks Field were 
being initiated into the ways of the 
school and were indeed finding that 
there were many other things than 
flying to be done. Certain rules and 
regulations would have to be fol- 
lowed rather closely or else life might 
become unpleasant for them. 

Anyone who had been a ftrosh at 
a college with strict upper classmen, 
and anyone with a good imagination 
plus a knowledge of military life can 
possibly visualize something of life 
at Brooks Field. It may have 
seemed a hardship to many of the 
boys there and a lot of unnecessary 
“bunk,” but back of it all was a real 
purpose which it served well. 

Young fellows, just out of college, 
can be likened to the average high 
school graduate who is just entering 
college. Many of them have an ex- 
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travagant idea of their own impor- 
tance speak, must be 
brought down a peg or two. Young 
men varying in age from 20 to 27, of 
all sizes and types; some quite re- 
served ; others needing to go through 
the mill until a little more docile. 


and, so to 


They were boys from practically 
every state except the Mountain and 


Pacific states—they were sent to 
March Field, at Riverside, Califor- 
nia. With scarcely an exception 


they were all college men, having at 
least two years of college work, and 
a large percentage were graduates. 
Columbia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Penn 
sylvania, Penn State, Northwestern, 
Nebraska, Tech, Naval 
Academy, Military Academy, Texas, 
Michigan and a host of others too 
were all rep- 


Georgia 


numerous to mention 
resented. 

They were a cross section of the 
best youth of the country and, as far 
as health and intelligence were con- 
cerned, could not be surpassed. The 
physical examination, known as the 
famous “609,” in army circles, is the 
most thorough and strict in existence. 
More than twelve hundred had re- 
ported to various Army Air Corps 
posts to undergo this examination. 
Two hundred were secured, the re- 
maining thousand being found phys 
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ically disqualified in this searching 
examination. 

As a matter of fact, only a few 
over a hundred remained after the 
rechecking and were found to be 
fully qualified. 

Although the first physical exam- 
ination at the various posts are not 
really a part of cadet life, yet it is 
closely and vitally connected with a 
cadet’s appointment, and it might be 
well to discuss this phase—not of 
cadet life but of possible cadet life. 

After making the necessary appli- 
cation to the Adjutant General, War 
Department, Washington, D. C., the 
candidate is authorized to appear at 
the nearest Air Corps post for physi- 
cal and mental examinations. How- 
ever, if the proper credentials can be 
produced, showing that the holder 
has had at least two years’ work at 
an institution of college rank (cor- 
respondence schools not being recog- 
nized by the Army) and that the two 
years of work have been success- 
fully completed, he is automatically 
exempted from the mental tests. As 
a little piece of information, very 
few have ever passed the mental 
tests, a fact which shows the Army’s 
decided preference for men with col- 
lege training. 

Those who have been exempted 
are then sorted out and are put 
through the “609” at the rate of six 
a day. That is the rate at which one 
group of 150 men were examined at 
Mitchel Field, Long Island. The 
physical test is quite thorough and 
takes about three hours. The eye 
test, the bane of all aviators and the 
despair of the would-be aviator, de- 
serves more than passing mention. 
This is the part that prevents more 
than three-quarters of the candidates 
from qualifying. A man’s eyes must 
be as nearly perfect as possible to 
meet the requirements of a good 
pilot. Such things as good depth per- 
ception, muscle balance, equality of 
vision in both eyes (for both eyes 
should be of practically the same 
strength), proper focusing and a host 
of other things are insisted upon, as 
a pilot’s ability is largely dependent 
on his good judgment, and this is 
greatly influenced by his eyes. Just 
as “four out of five” have pyorrhea, 
so nine out of ten have deficient eyes. 

At the hospital at Mitchel Field 
five men would be eagerly waiting 
in a nearby room when a crestfallen 
and dejected comrade would enter 
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after having gone through the or- 
dea’ Almost in one voice they 
ask, “Did you pass?” even 
th .gh they could almost invariably 
read the answer in his face, unless 
a forced smile skillfully hid his dis 
appointment. 
“No, darn it, no luck,” said the 
despondent and disqualified subject 
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then on I realized the force of that 
well known song, “You're in the 
Army Now.” 

“Here’s your name tag, which you 
will wear at all times. This is your 
serial number, which you will mem 
orize. Here are your Cadet Orders, 
which you will read at your first op 
portunity and with which you will 





The famous ‘“400"°—the next 


ride is on a train for Home! 





of the flight surgeon’s sentence. 
“Tough luck, but you can try 
again,” they would attempt to reas- 
sure him, while at the same time 
doubts were filling their own minds. 
“Tough, I'll say it’s tough. Do 


? 


you know, this ruins all my plans: 
I’ve been concentrating all my ener- 
gies on getting into Brooks Field and 
preparing for an aeronautical career. 
Now all my plans are shot as high 
as Mount Everest.” 

The scene shifts again to the sunny 
south, where up to March Ist about 
one hundred cadets had already ar- 
rived and were just getting into the 
general scheme of things. A good 
many of the boys were late because 
of last minute. qualifying, and I was 
among them, arriving March 2, just 
one day late. 

“What's your name, Mister, and 
where’s your authorization to appear 
at this school?” asked a model look- 
ing cadet who, | afterwards learned, 
was the master Dodo and was a hold- 
over from the previous class. 

I gave him the necessary informa- 
tion, standing and talking in my 
usual manner. 

“Stand at attention, Mister!” 

I snapped to, instantly, and from 


familiarize yourself. You will be re 
quired not only to know them but 
to follow them to the letter. These 
orders will be in force for one month, 
and if at the end of that time the 
class has proved worthy the upper 
class will recognize you. Follow me 
and draw your equipment.” 

All this in a way that did not en 
courage the asking of any questions. 
I was taken over to the Supply Offi 
cer and was given my equipment. 
Later I was taken to the Quarter- 
master Depot to draw my clothing. 
The master Dodo had directed me 
to the barracks and told me to take 
a bunk at the upper end. 

Taking him at his word, I started 
toward the upper end, but went just 
one bay too far. Walking up through 
the aisle, between bunks on all sides 
and looking for a vacant one, I was 
met by a more or less rude recep 
tion. 

“Say, you Dodo! What are you 
doing up here?” 

“Looking for a bunk.” 

“Don't you know this is an upper 
class bay and you’re not allowed in 
here? Get out and stay out! Don’t 
let us catch you in here again!” 

The tones were quite impressive 
and I lost no time in doing his bid- 
ding and in the next bay below I 
found a vacant bunk among the new 
cadets. By this time the rush of 
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events had overwhelmed me and 
made me dizzy. 

“Another one’’ was the only com- 
ment from my comrades, as they 


were quite accustomed to seeing new 
cadets dribbling in for the past two 
weeks. 

Through the fog (not in flying) I 
suddenly realized that the mattress 
cover, sheets, blankets and the rest 
might have some place on the bunk 
especially if I were to sleep there that 
night—-and I did expect to stay for 
a few days at least. Another cadet 
who had a bunk across from me 
kindly volunteered to 
after a time I understood all the in- 
tricacies of making a bed and fold- 
ing blankets so the whole would pass 
inspection. 

“Did you draw your uniforms?” 
he asked. 


and 


assist, 
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sue) shoes, coveralls and an overseas 
cap. 

“Wait a minute,” another dodo 
shouted as I walked down through 
the aisle. “Your belt should not be 
hanging out, but should be doubled 
over before being brought through 
the buckle. Also, you had better pin 
your cap together at the top. Maybe 
this will save you some gigs.” 

I thanked him for the tip and was 
proceeding on my way towards the 
Quartermaster’s Depot when I heard 
someone call: 

“Mister, come here!” 

I turned around and faced an up- 
per classman, whom I had not recog- 
nized as such, although he was at- 
tired in a regular cadet uniform. 

“Why didn’t you salute, Mister? 
What’s your name?” He looked at 
my name tag, upon which my name 





“Oh, yes; here they are.” 

“T’ll show you how they are to 
hung. Your uniforms face the or 
derly room on the first two hooks, 
with hooks pointing inward; your 
shirts on the next hook; then you 
overalls; your sweater; your “civ 
ies,” covered with paper bags; your 
raincoat; your barracks bag; and 
your towels. All your toilet articles 
on the shelf above, according to size 
This may not be exactly right, but 
you'll learn what’s wrong during in- 
spection tomorrow. Remember that 
everything has its place, and even the 
things in your foot locker have their 
particular place.” 

Having made this much progress 
in such a short time I ventured out 
side the barracks to draw the re- 
mainder of my equipment after hav- 
ing put on my dodo uniform. This 
consisted of G. I. (Government Is- 


be 


No, not going anywhere—Just a 
Dodo posing for a snap. 








was inscribed. 

“TI am very sorry, sir, but I just 
came in and haven’t had time to read 
the Cadet Orders.” 

He softened and smiled, as if to 
say, “Oh, well, poor fellow, I'll let 
him go this time; he has lots more 
coming to him.” “All right,” he 
said, still wearing the same smile, 
“but read them at your first oppor- 
tunity.” 

[ saluted and did a right-about- 
face and continued on my way that 
much wiser by the encounter. In 
order that I would not commit too 
many of these blunders I glanced 
over the small pamphlet of Cadet Or- 
ders. I read: “Lower classmen shall 
salute all upper classmen outside the 
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barracks” and “Lower classmen 
wishing information or wishing to 
address any upper classmen shall 
come to attention, salute and ask, 
“May I speak, sir?’ and if given per- 
mission may then speak.”’ 

I was told that all my uniforms 
had to have the cadet insignia sewed 
on, and I was on my way to their 
tailor shop. Not sure just where it 
was, I stopped an upper classman 
and saluted. 

“May I speak, sir?” 

“res.” 

“Where is 
Tailor Shop?” 

“Straight down this road, but you 
are not allowed on the front road, so 
you must go down the back walk.” 


the Post Exchange 


I saluted, did my right about and 
proceeded. About half an hour later 
I had “chow” for the first time in 
the Army. I had the further oppor- 
tunity of learning more of the regu- 
lations. 

We were marched into the mess 
hall from formation, and at the com- 
mand of “Seats’’ everyone took his 
place. There was positively no talk- 
ing at the table—all dishes were 
passed to the upper classmen first. 
After finishing the meal we filed out 
and had to double time to the bar- 
racks. 

But no rest for the weary. 

“Say, fellows, what’s that bell 
for?” asked of the dodos. 
“There’s nothing scheduled for this 
time.” 

“Dodos, all out, for outside police 
formation,” shouted the master Dodo 
as he marched quickly down through 
the bays. Out rushed the dodos as 
if a fire alarm had been sounded. 

“Fall in!” 

“Company ’tenshun!” 

“Count off!” 

The orders were given in rapid 
succession. 

“First platoon take these rakes and 
brooms and clean up the road. Sec- 
ond platoon pick up all paper, match- 
sticks and stones on the road and 
yard. Snap to it, dodos!” 

That section was a scene of un- 
usual activity, and after the road was 
swept and reswept it looked quite 
clean. A fellow could get quite a 
kick out of picking up a match here, 
walking ten feet to again bend down 
and pick up a piece of paper, repeat- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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A view of the signalling tower showing the electric device by which the operator signals the planes. 


EARLY four hundred acres 
are covered by the recon- 
Aero- 


structed Croydon 
drome, near London, England. This 
great airport of England’s capital 
has recently been completed and was 
dedicated by Sir Samuel Hoare, the 


British Air Secretary. More than 
a million dollars were spent in re- 
construction and improvement with 
the intention of making it one of the 
most complete airports in the world. 

Besides housing the administra- 
tive offices of the Air Ministry—for 
Great Britain has a separate air 
ministry—the Croydon Aerodrome 
provides all the facilities required by 
the British and foreign air trans- 
port companies that make use of the 
port. These facilities include all of 
those normally provided by any pas- 
senger terminal but include special 
ones that are worthy of notice and 
consideration by transport agencies 
in this country. 

For example, a hotel of 50 rooms, 


One thing we are willing 
to admit — that England 
has far outstripped us im 
the construction of this 
great airport, with its cen- 
tralized dispatching sys- 
tem and radio apparatus. 
What great American city 
will be the first to have 
such an airport? 








most of them with bath, is provided 
for the use of passengers arriving 
late at night or departing early in 
the morning. This accommodation 
for passengers serves to offset one 
disadvantage of air travel as at 
present constituted—the distance of 
airports from the cities they serve. 
The passenger arriving too late to 
make connection with an outgoing 
plane is not now compelled to make 
a long trip to the city and back again 
in time for the next sailing. 


Enormous hangars are provided 
for the ships of the leasing com- 
panies. These buildings are 300 feet 
long, 150 feet deep, and have 30-foot 
sliding doors. Together, the various 
hangars can accommodate 35 of the 
largest passenger airplanes in use 
today. Behind the hangars are 
workshops and repair sheds of the 
latest type, furnished with modern 
equipment. 

A larger area for landing and 
take-off has been provided and all 
the administrate offices have been 
centralized. The control of traffic 
has also been centralized and the 
aerodrome now operates its own 
weather bureau for the use of the 
companies using the facilities of 
Croydon. 

A control tower, from which all 
planes are dispatched, houses a 
meteorologic office. It rises 80 feet 
above the main building. Here the 
weather forecasts are mapped, pilots 















Pilots bein g informed of 
weather conditions on their 
routes by the officer in charge. 





instructed as to weather conditions 
on their routes, and reports re 
ceived from pilots in the air as to 
conditions they are encountering 
An assistant officer receives the 
ports, charts them, and keeps pilots 
in the air informed as to conditions 
they may expect. On the speed and 
accuracy of this officer depends 
safety of the many liners leaving this 
port. 

Pilots are in constant touch with 
the offices at Croydon, by means of 
radio telephone. Pilots are routed 
from the dispatcher’s office in ac 
cordance with information at hand, 
and if conditions make it advisable 
that a change of course be adopted 
in order to avoid bad weather, the 
radio immediately places the pilot 
and the dispatcher into communica 
tion with each other. 

A pilot ready to leave the port 
consults with the chief of the 
weather bureau and the map cover 
ing his course is inspected in order 
to determine weather conditions and 
the best course to take. When the 
plane is ready to take off the depat 
ture signal is given from the central 
control tower. On clear days it can 
be given by hand signal, but at night 
and when visibility is poor, an elec 
tric flashing device is used. 

Once in the air the pilot keeps the 
home station informed as to his 
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weather 


whereabouts and _ reports 
conditions en route. The receiving 
officers keep track of the positions 
of the various and a 
tographer indicates their positions on 
a map, which forms a definite rec- 
ord of the position of all ships in 
the air. 


ships car- 


The communicating apparatus is 
of the latest type and is so arranged 
that both telephony and telegraphy, 
on different wave lengths, can be re- 
the aerials. The 
wireless station is new, and houses 


ceived on same 
a group of four three-kilowatt trans 
mitters, capable of continuous tele 


interrupted wave 


phonic wave, or 
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transmission, with a wave length 
range of 800 to 2,000 meters. 

Should reports coming to the 
weather office indicate the presence 
of a storm, for instance, and the ad- 
visability of a change of route for 
certain liners in the storm area, it is 
a simple matter for the officer in 
charge to map a safer course and 
transmit his instructions to the pilots 
in the air. 

It must be remembered that the 
continent represents a different prob- 
lem in reference to flying weather 
than the United States, viewed as a 
whole. In the United States there 
is but one weather bureau, all sec- 
tions of the country reporting to- 
gether to central bureaus. In Eu- 
rope it is necessary to collate infor- 
mation collected by many different 
countries. Flights are more often 
interrupted by adverse weather con- 
ditions, and fog is much more pre- 
valent. 

Direction finding devices have 
been carried farther in use than any- 
where else. If a pilot loses his way 
in the fog he can obtain his position 
with little trouble. By sending out 
a request for his position to the con- 
trol office, a definite procedure soon 
establishes his location. He is in- 
structed to send out his signal by 
radio for a certain period of time. 





The operator at the right dis- 
covers location of plane by di- 
rection finding afparatus and in- 
forms the cartographer in the 
next room. 
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By means of direction finding ap- 
paratus the control tower locates the 
direction from which the signal 
comes. Other stations, located many 


miles from Croydon are requested 


to use their direction finding ap 
paratus to locate the signal direction 
also. The moment two stations re 
port the compass direction from 


which the signals are coming it is a 
matter of a moment’s work on a map 
to extend the direction until 
they thus locating the plane 
Once the plane’s location is estab 
lished direction can be given the pi 


| 
lot as to the course to be followed. 
with 


lines 
meet, 


Passengers are provided 
waiting rooms and accommodations 
much the same as in modern rail 
way stations. Large wall maps show 
the various courses and the routes, 
and weather conditions in the cities 
and ports are posted on the maps fo: 
the information of the flying public 
\rrival departure indicators, 
using clock faces, give the traveller 
the necessary information about the 


and 


many different ships using the port. 
One beacon of three-quarters of a 
million candlepower, has been in 
stalled, it is claimed, can be 
seen for nearly fifty miles. 


and, 


\ir travel is not quite the com- 
monplace in Europe that Americans 
are led to believe, but the fact re 


mains that the accommodations of 





On this large maf are hung 
cards with the weather news 
from every aerodrome. 
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Signalling one of the air liners 
to start. 





fered are utilized to such an extent 
that it is good business, and excel- 
lent national policy, to provide more 
and better accommodations with the 
So 


increase in business. far pat 
ronage has justified the investment 
from a standpoint of expected future 
business. The establishment of sim- 
ilar ports in the United States, with 
the same facilities and special equip- 
ment would go far towards building 
up a clientele of users of air trans- 
portation. 
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Canadian Aviation League 


Complete independence of Cana 
dian aircraft industries within the 
next 25 years from all outside aid 
is sponsored by the Aviation 
League of Canada definitely estab- 
lished at a meeting of delegates of 
all branches of the League at 
Ottawa recently. 

Educational element in aviation 
was also stressed at the meeting. 
Approval was given’ university 
work which would enable students 
to prepare for aviation as a career 
upon leaving college. The aims 
and objects of the League, as 
adopted, were: 

To insure the fullest develop- 
ment of civil and commercial 
aeronautics and to encourage the 
establishment of the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry in Canada; to 
encourage research, experiment 
and education in the science of 
aviation; to support the provision 
and maintenance of an air force 
adequate to meet the requirements 
of defense; and to Cana- 
dian and other British interests in 
aviation. 

Headquarters of the League are 
at Ottawa and membership fees 
are understood to be as follows: 
Founders, $1,000 and up; life mem- 
bers, patron $500, fellow $250, mem- 
ber $200; annual memberships, 
patron $50, fellow $25, supporting 
member $10, contributing member 
$5, and member $200. 


secure 
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Repetition 

We commented last month on the chivalry 
that seems to be a part of the nature of men 
who breathe the rarer air of flight, and no 
sooner was the comment in print than we read 
of the volunteering of experienced pilots such 
as Ejielson, courageous men like Wilkins, and 
others not so well known to fame and the front 
pages of the newspapers, to aid in the search 
for the lost Italia, marooned somewhere in the 
desolate wastes of the Arctic. Few know the 
difficulties attached to a volunteer service of 
this nature, but those who do, unite in the 
salute to these men who are men and brothers 


of the’ air. 
7 


Nobody’s Business 


Our two greatest cities are still without con- 
venient air ports. Both have projects in view, 
but progress on them seems to be lost in the 
maze of politics that surrounds the activities of 
large communities. Chicago and New York 
have air ports, it is true, but they are located an 
hour’s ride from the centers of activity. This 
is the air equivalent of a hundred miles. Prac 
tically it works out that it does not pay to take 
an air trip to either one of these cities from a 
lesser distance than two hundred, or two hun- 
dred and fifty miles. This is a definite limita- 
tion of air traffic, and a handicap that the trans- 
port companies can do nothing to overcome. 

Smaller cities have come to the front in a 
surprising manner. Ports have been built, 
lighted and equipped, and are in use in hundreds 
of our small cities and towns. Possibly the force 
of public opinion is felt sooner by the powers 
that be in the smaller centers. Will the larger 
cities be penalized for their laxity? Read the 
list of stops on the new Transcontinental line— 
Columbus, St. Louis, Wichita, Nogales—for the 
answer. 

— 


; 
Here’s Money 
One of the trials of the average editor has 
been spared those in charge of the destinies of 
PoPULAR AVIATION. Most editors are kept in 
the dark as to the likes and dislikes of their 
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readers. The average man is quite content to let 
his disagreement take the form of “stopping 
his paper.” The poor editor who has lost a 
reader never knows why; and he never hears 
from the man who agrees with his selection of 
reading matter, because that man’s approval is 
expressed by his continuing as a reader. 

Readers of PoPpuULAR AVIATION have been 
more than generous in writing their likes and 
dislikes, and to their kindly comments can go 
the credit for the rapidly increasing circulation 
of PoPpuLAR AVIATION. It has been modeled on 
their expressed desires and their criticisms. 
And as they have had a share in the building 
of PopuLar AVIATION into the magazine of 
greatest circulation in the aeronautical field, 
they should have something more than just our 
thanks. 

So, from now on, whenever an idea, comment, 
suggestion or criticism comes to us from one 
of our readers, and we feel that it offers us 
something constructive in the monthly business 
of interesting over a hundred thousand readers, 
we are going to send a check to show our appre- 
ciation. 

cities 


A Long Step Forward 


The announcement of the formation of the 
Transcontinental Air Transport ushers in the 
beginning of a new era in transportation. The 
interesting of powerful financial groups such as 
the railroads in air transport is simply an indi- 
cation of the future of travel by air. Railroads 
are noted for their conservatism, and in the 
past few years they have seen the rise of a net- 
work of bus systems that are taking a share 
of the transportation business of the country. 
Managements with modern ideas are now deter- 
mined that such sew forms of transportation 
that develop will not be passed up by the roads, 
but will be utilized by them as feeders. 

There are no greater difficulties to be met in 
the development and operation of air lines than 
have been conquered in the past century, from 
the time the Baltimore & Ohio was built as our 
first common carrier down to the present day, 
by the great railways of the country. 

One thing the new transport company will do 
—it will go far in popularizing air travel. One 
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of the present difficulties of night air travel— 
the matter of comfort in sleeping—is at once 
obviated by the plan of using the railroads for 
the night hauls, and the planes for day travel. 
For the present the difficulty is simply one of 
expediency, for it is perfectly possible to build 
air liners with comfortable berths, to motor them 
with sufficiently powerful motors, and to operate 
them. However, traffic does not warrant it, and 
air transport has not yet reached the stage that 
would warrant such accommodations for the 
traveler. But—be warned, do not be taking any 
wagers against the possibility of such a service 
within a comparatively short time. 

The new service will operate between the 
coasts, and will automatically pick up the great 
portion of the emergency traffic. Nothing will 
go so far toward popularizing air travel as a 
nucleus of passengers who regularly take the 
transcontinental trip. You can’t keep a man 
from talking about his air trip from coast to 
eoast. Look at Will Rogers—and more power 
to him. 


The School Question 

The rush of applicants for aviation training 
that has characterized the last twelve months 
has accomplished one thing in a brief space of 
time. It has brought into being scores of avia- 
tion schools, all of which lay more or less em- 
phasis on the opportunity which exists in avia- 
tion. This opportunity does exist, and it is not 
at all unlikely that air transport will increase 
to such an extent that a shortage of trained men 
will exist. With the scores of reputable schools, 
which endeavor to give, and succeed in a large 
majority of cases, a thorough training commen- 
surate with the sum paid for it, came a flood of 
so-called schools, large in promises and small in 
equipment and effort. Fortunately they are 
dying fast, these disreputable agencies for sepa- 
rating the youth and his money. The pilot and 
mechanic prospect is so enthusiastic over his 
chosen career that he reads everything on the 
subject that he can secure. Within a short time 
he has so educated himself by reading and 
observation that he automatically has taken him- 
self out of the range of the sharpshooters. 
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Today he cannot be fooled on equipment and a 
real course has to be offered him to secure his 
enrollment fee. The situation that called forth 
dire shakings of the head at Washington last 
December shows signs of clearing up from 
within. Meanwhile the best of the schools are 
prospering, purchasing more and more flying 
equipment and turning out better and better stu- 
dents. There remains only the problem of sup- 
plying these men with planes so they can get in 
their hours for license requirements. That, too, 
will probably be cleared up shortly. It is char- 
acteristic of our life to meet demand with 
supply. 
lilies 


And As for the Women 


Has anyone ever attempted to measure the 
interest of the fair sex in aviation? We know 
that a cross section of the young people of the 
country will show something more than interest 
in aviation. Ask any boy if he would like a 
ride in an airplane. You know the answer be- 
forehand. But how about the young girl, and 
the young lady? Have they the same enthu- 
siasm? The question is more than academic. 
Automobile sales agencies will tell you the influ- 
ence women have in the purchase of an automo- 
bile. For several years a portion of the sales 
appeal of the auto trade has been directed at the 
women. Now, with the two car sales idea gain- 
ing strength, a direct and separate appeal is 
being made to women. Look at much of the 
automobile advertising copy and you will see 
the trend of their advertising. 

Are women to have as great, or greater influ- 
ence in the sale of airplanes, when the distribu- 
tion of planes becomes a commonplace of 
business? Are men today prevented from pur- 
chasing planes for transportation or for sport 
because of feminine fears? Will it take time 
for an educational campaign directed at the 
women to eliminate this factor that may mili- 
tate against the popularizing of the airplane? It 
has been said that any fool can ask questions, 
and the above numerous interrogations might 
be classed with that type of purposeless query; 
but there is a germ of thought in all that chaff 
of question marks, and it might be worth the 
winnowing. 











HE elimination of head tele- 
phones and the trailing-wire an- 


tenna, as radio equipment on 
aircraft, is possible by means of novel 
arrangements devised by the Radio 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. A visual device marks an un- 
erring path for the pilot, obviating 
the necessity of a head set for inter 
cepting radio signals. A short verti- 
cal rod as an antenna displaces the 
conventional dangling wire, which 
frequently lashes itself to pieces and 
is a constant source of trouble to the 
pilot. 

Drawing chalk lines, as it were, on 
the instrument board of an airplane, 
two vibrating reeds indicate to the 
pilot whether he is safely on his 
course or deviating to the right or 
left. This new instrument dispenses 
with head telephones or the aural 
system and makes it possible for avi- 
ators to receive directive radio sig- 
nals visually. Pilots scorn the prac- 
tice of wearing headsets, and the 
visual indicator obviates this, merely 
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necessitating an occasional glance at 
the airplane instrument board. 

A directive radio beacon, to be 
ordinarily established at airports 200 
miles apart, when sending out modu- 
lated signals at two low frequencies, 
actuates this reed indicator, which is 
plugged into the head-telephone jack 
of the airplane receiving set instead 
of the telephones. If the airplane 
deviates to one side of the course, 
the intensity of one of these modu- 
lated waves increases and the other 
decreases—owing to the directive 
characteristic of the two large coil 
antennas at the transmitting beacon 
station. 

The two vibrating steel reeds have 
white tips and the indicator functions 
much like a telephone receiver, ex- 
cept it is tuned to two frequencies— 
say, 65 and 85 cycles. The beacon 
signals, which are continuously sent 
from the two crossed loop antennas 
at the transmitting station, cause 
these two reeds to vibrate. The tips 
are purposely white, with a dark 
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background, so that when vibrating 
they seem to sketch a vertical white 
line. 

The reed to the left of the pilot is 
tuned to a frequency of 85 cycles 
and the one to his right is in reso- 
nance with 65 cycles. These two 
lines, alone, require the attention of 
the aviator for his safe guidance in 
fog, darkness or low visibility. If 
the two white lines are equal in 
length, the pilot is on his correct 
course. If, however, the one on his 
right becomes longer than the other, 
the airplane has drifted off the ap- 
pointed course to the right (into the 
region where there is more of the 65 
cycles). If the airplane swerves off 
the course to the left, the white line 
on the left becomes longer. 

The visual indicator proper, which 
consists of a set of coils through 
which pass the audio output current 
of the airplane receiving set, can also 
be employed to send messages to the 
pilot. It is only necessary to inter- 
rupt the transmitting current at a 
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slow rate in accordance with a code 
understood by the pilot. Additional 
vibrating reeds, in resonance with 
other frequencies, can be used to 
transmit special information. The 
audio-frequency tuning of the reed 
vibrators aids in the avoidance of 
interference between the directive 
transmitting radio beacons. When 
one beacon station uses modulating 
frequencies of 65 and 85, the next 
station can use 75 and 95 cycles, etc. 
Several pairs of vibrating reeds may 
be installed conveniently on the in- 
strument board of an airplane. 

The trailing-wire antenna, with its 
“fish” or lead weight, may be dis- 
carded as a radio pickup system on 
aircraft. The tendency to whip it- 
self to pieces, the trouble involved in 
reeling in and out the wire, and the 
disposition to defeat low flying are 
among the objectionable factors 
which have doomed its period of use- 
fulness. 

A 10-foot metal rod, mounted erect 
in the airplane, is destined to dis- 
place the trailing wire, which has 
been used invariably since radio com- 
munication was established on air- 
craft. The introduction of directive 
beacons, marker beacons and visual 
indicators for guiding aircraft by ra- 
dio has hastened the departure of the 
trailing wire. For the latter is not 
only troublesome, but, when em- 
ployed in the reception of directive 
or beam radio, errors and deviations 
are introduced in guiding airplanes. 

The trailing wire is to be elimi- 
nated at a sacrifice of distance range, 





Radio afparatus used for trans- 
mitting direction beacon for the 
visual indicator. 
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but the designing of an extremely 
sensitive radio receiving set will, it 
is believed, make of the 10-foot metal 
rod a practical and efficient pickup 
system. This short antenna extends 
vertically from the cockpit, and it is 
said to be especially adapted to the 
purpose of locating signals from a 
radio beacon station. Little difficulty 
has been experienced in locating the 
beacon station within a distance of 
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Dr. J. H. Dellinger explaining 
device to W. P. MacCracken. 
Note rod aerial. 





200 feet when flying at altitudes up 
to 1,000 feet. 

The efficiency of this 10-foot an- 
tenna, however, depends largely upon 
the sensitivity of a radio receiver 
designed by the Radio Laboratory of 
the Bureau of Standards. The minia- 
ture 6-tube receiver weighs only 15 
pounds, with an additionally imposed 
15 pounds for the necessary 6-volt 
battery as the power supply. The 
receiving set operates in the fre- 
quency range from 285 to 350 kilo- 
cycles, and reception is not limited 
to the beacon signals, but radio tele- 
phone and telegraph messages may 
be intercepted as well. 

Three-volt vacuum tubes are em- 
ployed, selected for freedom from 
microphonic noises. The receiver 
may be remotely controlled both in 
tuning and varying the volume, thus 
rendering it feasible to install the 
outfit in the tail of an airplane. The 
set is doubly shielded—interstage 
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“This development,” declares Dr. 
J. H. Dellinger, Chief of the Radio 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, “insures the full success of the 
Department of Commerce program 
of aids to air navigation. It is the 
intention of the department to estab- 
lish radio telephone and radio bea- 
con stations along the civil airways 
throughout the country, probably at 
the principal airports. To utilize both 
services, airplane operating compa- 
nies will only have to provide a 
moderate amount of engine ignition 
shielding and to install a very simple 
radio receiving set on each of their 
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> 
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airplanes.” 
Unique Flying Service 

Walter H. Reamer, tor some 
months past successfully operating 
a commercial airplane service from 
the Sand Point airdrome, near Seat- 
tle, has departed for the far north 
where he will inaugurate a unique 
flying service. He will be em- 
ployed by the Baranof Mildcure 
Company, and his duties will be to 
“spot” salmon schools from an air- 
plane cockpit and send down their 
location to the men in the fishing 
vessels. 

He expects to keep fairly busy 
in this occupation during the sum- 
mer months, and be in the air for 
the bulk of the time as sometime 


tance apa rt. 





The directional beacon tower at 


College Park, Maryland. 





shielding as well as shielding against 
extraneous interference. ‘Selective 
and sensitive” are the terms used by 
the Bureau of Standards in introduc 
ing this new airplane radio receive 
This outfit, together with the 10 
foot metal pole as an antenna, has 


already been installed on experimen 
tal airplanes of the Bureau of Stand a 
ards. During May six commercial f ‘ e 


airplanes will be similarly equipped 
Meanwhile tests are in progress at 
College Park, Maryland, to determine 
what degree of engine ignition shield- 
ing is necessary in airplanes using 
this radio receiver and other equip- 
ment intended for the safe guidance 
of aircraft in fog and other adverse 
weather conditions. 3 





Close-up of visual indicator 
which eliminates head phones 
in direction finding. Saket o Poe 
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A few weeks ago Pilot McDonald worked 
in a small town without much chance of 
really getting anywhere. Today, after tak- 
ing the C. A. C. aviation course and 
backed by our Welfare Department, he 
has a position in the World’s greatest and 
newest industry, aviation. Read what 
pilot McDonald says in his letter at the 
right. Just as a story of success, this is in- 
teresting. But to you it has a greater sig- 
nificance.—This man might well be you. 


There is no need to tell you that aviation 
is the world’s newest and greatest indus- 
try. There is no need to tell you of the 
big success men are making today in avia- 
tion. The fact that you are reading this 
magazine shows that you know this. Why 
are you not making steps right now to get 
in while it is still young? Are you willing 
to sit idly by and see others take places 
in this field that should belong to you? 


Stop wishing about aviation. Take some 
action. Decide for yourself now whether 
you do or do not want to get into this 
field. If you do not let that end the mat- 
ter. If you do, we will help you. 


Chief Pilot Bassett has written a big book 
on aviation—we are willing to send you a 
copy free to help you get started. 
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Chicago Aviation Company 
737-745 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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Might Well 





Read Pilot McDonald’s Letter 


“Due to the fact that I am about to complete 
my flying test, I feel that this is the oppor- 
tune time to express my sincere appreciation of 
your wonderful School and the help it has been 
to me in securing the position I now have at the 
Municipal Airport 

“Your patience and skill during my instruction 
has made me very competent and able to hold 
the job and to be fitted for the opportunities 
there are here in the way of promotion 4 
“I shall certainly be delighted to recommend ; 
your School to anyone interested in Aviation and ee. 

I hope that they will have the good luck of 

getting their instruction under such capable and 
experienced instructors as are connected with 

the Chicago School of Aviation. Wishing you 

success, I am 





Very truly yours, 
W. H,. McDONALD. 


UNLIMITED FLYING TIME 
The Chicago Aviation Company operates off the Chicago Municipal Field 


where the air mail lands. Every instructor is a transport pilot. Only new 
production, modern planes are used for instruction. Complete ground 
work is given in our large down town factory. Above all, the C. A. C. 
flying plan is the only guaranteed course of training giving you Unlimited 
Flying Time which assures you that you will be a pilot 


FREE—Big Book “How to Fly” 


Get this big free book if you are interested in avia 
tion. A copy will be mailed you without charge—it 
tells you the quickest easiest way to break into this 


big field 
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The pioneer pilot, Moisant, standing next a Bleriot plane with which he 


N Saturday, October 8th, 

1910, the La Savoie, a crack 

French liner, steamed slowly 
past the Statue of Liberty on the 
way to its pier. A prophet of a new 
era walked her decks, and spoke con 
vincingly of all-metal airplanes fly- 
ing at speeds of two hundred miles 
an hour or better and trans-Atlantic 
flights. 

The man who spoke so matter-of 
factly of those improbabilities, if not 
impossibilities, of 1910 had soared 
into the limelight several months 
previously by flying from Paris to 
London with a passenger—two pas 
sengers if a kitten is to be counted 
thus opening a way for the tourists 
of today who desire to evade that 


bane of the Channel crossing—sea- 
sickness. He was returning to the 
United States to take part in the 


coming International Aviation Meet 
at Belmont Park. To the reporters 
who used the French idiom in pro- 
nouncing his name he protested good- 
naturedly. 

“My name is Moisant! John B. 
Moisant, of Chicago. I don’t want 
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By Albert Buranelli 

Of course 
abroad, the 
But I am at 


to be called ‘Moisang.’ 
they called me _ that 
French can’t help it. 
home now.” 

His mid-western diction amply at- 
tested his origin; but a sun-darkened 
complexion, coupled with his name, 
often caused him to be taken for a 
Spaniard or a Frenchman. He had 
the build that is ideal for an aviator: 
short, compact and light. Lack of 
nervousness, he often pointed out, 
was a prime requisite in a flyer’s 
make-up, and he possessed it to a 
high degree. Besides he was jolly, 
responsive and unaffected; an excel- 
lent companion. 

Of 
Moisant 


French-Canadian parentage 

was born at Manteno, 
Illinois—a suburb of Chicago—on 
April 25th, 1873. He was second 
eldest in a family of six. The elder 
Moisant, or Moissant as the name 
was also spelled, was a baker. In 
1889 he moved his family to the 
Brighton Park district of Chicago, 
and opened a pastry shop. The 
youngster attended high school there 
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accomplished many of his feats. 


and, in his spare time, helped in the 
bakery. It was unsuccessful; and 
during this critical period in the 
fortunes death came upon 
them. With the death of the father, 
Moisant borrowed enough money 
from an uncle to carry his brothers 
and sisters west. That was in 1892. 
They settled in Alameda, California, 
across the bay from San Francisco. 

At this time, the miniature coun- 
tries of Central America were work- 
ing toward the formation of a grand 
nation that was to be known as “The 
United States of Central America.” 
In the hub-bub attendant on that 
momentous undertaking conditions in 
the participating countries were in a 
highly unsettled state. Moisant and 
his brothers were quick to recognize 
the opportunities that the situation 
offered. In 1893 with Alfred, his 
elder brother, Moisant went to Sal- 
vador. 

That was the beginning of a period 
that was to make the name of 
“Johnny” Moisant somewhat of a 
legend in the land of “opera bouffe” 
revolutions. George P. Putnam, in 


family 
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Commercial Aviation’s Largest 
Single-Order Fly-Away Delivery 


The largest single flyaway order of commer- 
cial airplanes in the history of the industry left 
the Swallow field at Wichita on Thursday, May 
17th. Williams & Shoblaska, of Manitowoc, 
Swallow Distributors for the State of Wisconsin, 
came to Wichita with four of their pilots to take 
delivery on these six Standard Swallow planes. 


So far as we have been able to learn, this is 
the largest number of commercial planes ever 
taken by one dealer in America, for fly-away 
4 delivery. Surely it is a tremendous testimonial 
to the popularity of the Swallow—America’s 
Pioneer Commercial Airplane—as well as to the 
exceptional profit making possibilities of the 
Swallow dealer's franchise. 


- wo CD babe 


A few good territories are still open. If you 
are thinking of entering this most fascinating 
and highly profitable business, write or wire us 
today for full particulars. 








VICTOR H. ROOS, Gen’l Mgr. 


SWALLOW AIRPLANE CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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“The Southland of’ North America,” 
commented : 

“Salvador is supremely proud of 
two things. The first is its pros- 
perity. The second is that “Johnny” 
Moisant, the aviator who was killed 
at New Orleans a couple of years 
ago, once lived in Salvador. The 
reflected fame of the Moisant resi- 
dence will never be cast off the little 
country’s shoulders.” 

On their arrival the 
acquired an undeveloped 


Moisants 
coffee 
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Manuel Bonilla was the President 
of Honduras and, after his 
arrival, Moisant learned that General 
Davila wanted the job. He got in 
touch with ex-President Policarpo 
Bonilla who was backing Davila. 
Through him Moisant contributed 
forty thousand dollars to the cause, 
with the understanding that if the 
revolution were successful he was to 
have a concession for a government 
bank at Tegucigalpa. The movement 
was successful, the new Congress 


soon 





plantation. George, the other brother 
joined them in a partnership. They 
prospered. 

In November, 1898, the attempt 
to form a united nation failed 
through the machination of 
Regalado, a Salvadoran general, who 
led a_ separatist His 
grateful countrv elected him Presi- 
dent. That did not satisfy “Johnny,” 
and he conceived a plan for his over- 
throw. The authorities got wind of 
the plot. They confiscated the 
property of the Moisants and, in an 
effort to get incriminating evidence, 
caused the plantation laborers to be 
hung by the thumbs. “Johnny” fled 
to Honduras, and filed a claim with 
the State Department at Washington 
against the government of Salvador. 
Mr. Merry, American Minister to 
Costa Rica, was sent to settle the 
matter. 


Tomas 


ovement 
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Lindbergh was not the 
flyer who had a kitten. 





passed a law granting the concession, 
but Davila repudiated the deal made 
by his confrere. Moisant again 
turned to the State Department in his 
trouble. 

The Moisants were now the own- 
ers of two large ranchos—the Santa 
Emelia and Santa Ana—in Salvador, 
operated three banks and had posses- 
sions in Mexico, Honduras and 
Nicaragua. In the latter country, 
where “Johnny” was sojourning in 
1907, President Zelaya was plotting 
a revolution in Salvador. In April 
Alfred and George Moisant were ar- 
rested and imprisoned by order of 
President Figueroa of Salvador, 
charged with aiding and abetting the 
revolutionists and with hiding the 
revolutionary General, Escalon. 
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Zelaya commissioned “Johnny” a 
Colonel and placed him in command 
of an expedition of Salvadoran mal- 
contents on the Nicaraguan gunboat 
Mombotombo. “Colonel” Moisant 
coolly handled a machine gun during 
the attack on the port of Acajutla. 
After its capture they marched on 
Sansonate where they borrowed 
twenty-five thousand dollars—some 
accounts say two hundred thousand 
—and, later, his troops becoming 
panic stricken, Moisant returned to 
Nicaragua. His brothers were re- 
leased in July with the understanding 
that if they attempted to leave the 
country their property would be con- 
fiscated. In November “Johnny” 
returned to San Francisco on a visit. 

In March, 1909, he joined Pru- 
dencio Alfaro in an attempt to over- 
throw his old enemy, President 
Figueroa. Commanding a conglom- 
erate flotilla of small craft he sailed 
in April from Nicaragua. William 
S. Benson, U. S. N., commander of 
the cruiser Albany, stopped the ex- 
pedition by threatening to blow them 
out of the water. In May he was 
summoned aboard the cruiser Colo- 
rado, then anchored off a Nicaraguan 
port, and warned he was sacrificing 
his right to protection as an Amer- 
ican citizen. 

Moisant, a comparatively wealthy 
man, decided to take a long rest. In 
August he sailed for France. At the 
Rheims meet he talked with Glenn 
Curtiss. He was impressed, and im- 
mediately began the design of a 
plane. By the end of September he 
had whipped a machine of sorts into 
shape. In November he tried his 
hand at flying it. 

Fileux, his mechanic, said: 

“He had risen almost ninety feet 
when the machine plunged and was 
wrecked. Moisant crawled out of 
the mass of canvass and wire unhurt. 
He carelessly stuffed his hands in his 
pockets and looked at the wreck. ‘I 
had the fun of getting off the ground, 
anyhow. Didn’t I? he said. ‘You 
should have tried out the machine on 
the ground first,’ someone suggested. 
‘I am not driving automobiles,’ he 
replied ‘but am going up in flying 
machines.’ ” 

That was Moisant. The 1909 fly- 
ing season was over, and Moisant 
occupied himself with the design of 
an airplane to be made entirely of 
aluminum. In July, 1910, he bought 
a Bleriot—a fifty H. P. two seater. 
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Hex is the book that tells 
you straight from the shoul- 


der what Aviation offers YOU. You've been 
wondering how to break into the field—want- 
ing all the facts, all the information. Here it 
is! A story more exciting, more thrilling, more 
inspiring than fiction—yet a man-to-man mes- 
sage of FACTS from cover to cover. Walter 
Hinton—hero of history-making flights—takes 
you behind the scenes in the great Drama of 
the Air. He gives you the brass tacks of 
Aviation Today. He shows you exactly where 
your opportunities lie—exactly what to do to 
make the most of them—exactly how to fit 
yourself for them. Here is a book for men 
with too much backbone to stay chained to a 
small-pay job—too much adventure in their 
blood for a humdrum grind—too much good 
sound business sense in their heads to let this 
opportunity of a lifetime outgrow them! 





Aviation Is Ready, 


The Richest, Fastest 
Hinton is Ready— 


Growing Industry the 


how Y# can get into 


AVIATION 


40 


Jobs on the Ground 
for Each One in the Air 


Fliers are in demand—cer- 
tainly! But for every man 
in the air, trained men are 
needed in over 40 highly- 
paid jobs on the ground 
Hinton’s training gives you 
your ground-work to earn 
REAL MONEY as one of 
these: 


Engineers, Designers and 
Draughtsmen, Pilots, En- 
gine and Plane Mechanics, 
Riggers, Electricians, Weld- 
ers, Instrument Makers, 
Wood and Metal Workers, 
Plane and Motor Inspec- 
tors, Airport Operators, 
Radio Experts, Assembly- 
men, Aerial Surveyors and 
Photographers, Aerial 
Transport Managers, Sales- 
men. 


LO 
Walter Hinton 


World Has Ever 
Known 


Look at the unemployment, 
slowed-up production and 
tight markets in other indus- 
tries. But you haven’t heard 
anything about this being a 
“bad year” for Aviation! 
Men like Ford, DuPont— 
millionaires — are investing 
fortunes in the field. Cities 
everywhere are building 
more airports; 24 hour 
shifts are racing construc- 
tion on new plane and equip- 
ment plants. Air lines, air 
service of every kind is 
loubling and re-doubling it- 
self almost while you watch! 
There’s no doubt about there 
being BIG PAY plus a real 
future for YOU in Aviation. 
Your one sure move is to get 


the right training—QUICK! 


Now It’s Up to YOU 


Hinton will train you for 
Aviation, right at home in 
spare __ time. Get our 
ground-work at once. tin- 
ton’s proved, successful 
course will teach you all the 
essential facts about plane 
construction, frigging, re- 
pairs, motors, instruments, 
theory of flight, navigation, 
commercial Aviation. Wheth- 
er you plan to fly, or to cash- 
in on one of the more than 
forty Big-Pay ground jobs, 
you must have this ground- 
work to land the job you 
want at the pay you expect. 
Learn just where you stand 
and what first steps to take. 
This Free Book tells how. 
Clip the coupon and send it 
TODAY. Hinton will rush 
your book by return mail. 


Aviation Institute of U.S.A. 


Walter Hinton, President 


1115 Connecticut Ave. 


Washington, D. C. 








Trail-blazer, pioneer, explorer, 
author, instructor, AVIATOR. 
The first man to pilot a plane 
across the Atlantic—the famous 
NC-4—and first to fly from 
North to South America. First, 
too, to explore the jungle fast- 
nesses of the upper Amazon 
The man who was a crack flying 
instructor for the Navy during 
the War; who today is training 
far-sighted men for Aviation 
Hinton is ready to back YOU 
up to the limit. His Beok is 
yours FREE for the coupon 
below. 


aon ¥ 


ack to Washington! 


















' 

Walter Hinton, Pres., 101-G : 
Aviation Institute of U. S. A., ' 
1115 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. H 

f 

Dear Lieut. Hinton: Send me your FREE Book telling how 8 

I can train under you right at home for Aviation. H 

' 

7 

Se ne cS LE a NE et EN REE SO . 
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On his first flight in it he circled the 
aerodrome at Etampes three times. 


He wabbled a bit, but made a good 
landing. On July 30th, Bleriot super- 
intended his trial flight for a pilot 
license. He passed the tests. His 


fourth flight was made from Etampes 


to Issy with a passenger. It was 
his first cross country trip, and he 
arrived in time to see the start of 
the Circuit of the East. His request 
to participate in the famous race was 
refused by the officials on the score 
that he was inexperienced. For the 


ordinary person that would have been 
sufficient : but Moisant was no ordi- 


nary person. They would not let him 
in the race; well he would do some- 
thing more difficult. He began the 
“impossible” on his fifth flight Let 
him tell it. 

“T started from Paris last evening 
(August 16th) at 5:45 P. M. carry 


ing my mechanic, who weighs 
pounds. (He had never been « 
ground before.) When we started 


from Paris he did not know where 


ff the 


I was taking him. Some newspaper 
men asked me where I was off to. I 


said I was going to try my machine 


out and they would probably see me 
again later in the evening. I flew 


from Paris to Amiens, where I ar 


rived at 7:30 o’clock last evening 


“T left Amiens at 5:10 o’clock this 
morning. When I got to Calais I 
flew over the town three times before 
I found ground at Les Barraques, 


where I landed. 
“T left Calais at 10:45 o’clock this 


strong, gusty wind. 


morning in a 
People tried to dissuade me from go 


ing, but when I got over the Channel 
the wind was much lighter I flew 
about seven hundred feet high and 
had a fairly steady time until I got 
over the land again. I though I was 
over Dover, but later I found it was 


Deal.” 

At this point his luck deserted him. 
A rainstorm came up and forced him 
to land. In making the remaining 
seventy miles of the two hundred and 


ninety-six mile journey he suffered 
nine mishaps, and it was not until 
the evening of September, 6th, that 


he arrived over London; he circled 
the Crystal Palace at 5:25 and then 
landed in a cricket field at Becken- 
ham. The first to fly from Paris to 
London—the first to fly the Channel 
with a passenger. And with 
four previous flights to his 
“Impossible.” 


only 
redit! 
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How did he do it? How did this 
tyro, who had never been north of 
Paris, find his way? It was simple 
as he explained it. He marked off 
his courses—Paris to Amiens, 
Amiens to Calais, Calais to Dover, 
etc.—on his map. Then with Fileux 
aboard he took off. At a thousand 
feet he swung his machine until the 
compass needle pointed him on his 
course; with a large object on the 
horizon as a guide he flew to that 
mark; that point reached he again 
swung onto a true course, 
and repeated until he reached his 
destination. At Amiens he met Bler- 
iot and confided his object to him. 
As he was preparing to take off a 
feminine admirer presented him with 


compass 





Have you some photo- 
graphs of Old Timers? 
Popular Aviation will pur- 
chase them, or, if we can- 
not use them, return them 
to you mm good condition. 
In case you wish the pho- 
tograph back after we have 
finished with it, arrange- 
ments can be made for its 
return to you. Mark them 
plainly with your name and 
address and identify the 
subjects. Enclose return 
postage. 





a kitten. Thus was the third pas- 
senger taken aboard. 

During the trip he slept beneath 
the wings of the plane. When he 
arrived at Upchurch, England, he 
was black from head to foot, his 
clothes were covered with dirt, his 
hair matted with oil and his 
hands and face were covered with 
grease; a diamond ring and tiepin 
gave an incongruous touch to the 
whole. He was adamant to all sug- 
gestions that he go on to London by 
other means. His arrival there was 
the signal for a great ovation. The 
London Daily Mail presented him 
with a gold loving cup in commem- 
oration of his achievement. 

On October Ist, Moisant sailed 
from Havre to the United States 
with his brother Alfred. They took 
up quarters at the Astor Hotel where 
they were joined by their sisters, 
Louise and Mathilde. 

Besides his Paris-London machine 


was 
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Moisant brought to this country a 
speedy single seater Bleriot. While 
trying it out on the afternoon of the 
19th he lost control and fell two 
hundred feet. The machine was a 
total wreck; Moisant escaped with a 
shaking up. 

“T don’t know how I was saved,” 
he said cheerfully. “I simply for- 
got to have my oil turned on, and 
when I was trying to do it my foot 
slipped from my control.” 

The International Cup race took 
place on the 29th. Flying in the 
place of Brookins, who had crashed 
at the beginning of the contest, Mois- 
ant took second place. 

Thomas F. Kyan, the financier, had 
offered a ten thousand dollar prize 
to be competed for in a race around 
the Statue of Liberty and back. The 
race took place Sunday, October, 
30th. Shortly after noon, Moisant, 
returning from a preliminary flight, 
ran into a Farman belonging to Gra- 
hame-White that had been left stand- 
ing on the He was 
pitched to the ground, and a wing 
was torn from his plane. 

On the previous day, during the 
International Cup race, Alfred Le 
Blanc had crashed. In his hangar was 
the wrecked machine and an unas- 
sembled Bleriot. He was not there; 
but Alfred Moisant got him on the 
phone at the Knickerbocker Hotel. 
An offer of fifty thousand francs for 
the machine providing it was ready 
for the race sent him rushing to the 
field. In the meantime his mechan- 
ics, spurred on by the offer of a 
bonus, set to work. 

At 3:05 De Lesseps crossed the 
starting line; Grahame-White fol- 
lowed him three minutes later. Le 
Blanc arrived at the hangar at 3:30, 
and the elder Moisant handed him a 
check for ten thousand dollars. The 
work went on with renewed vigor. 
Grahame-White returned at 3:44. It 
was generally conceded that he was 
the winner, and the crowd gave him 
an ovation. He stood on the judges’ 
platform before the reviewing stand, 
receiving a victor’s acclamations, 
when the announcement came that 
Moisant was ready to start. 

The official timer clocked 4:06:58 
when he crossed the starting line. 
Where Grahame-White elected to 
take a circuitous route in order to 
avoid flying over the city Moisant 
flew in a beeline; circled the Statue 
at a height of 2,800 feet; and landed 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Cessna Laps the Field 


at the Kansas City Races 








The only and real interesting event 
was the stellar performance of the 
new Cessna monoplane. Piloted by 
Francis “Chief” Bowhan, the Cessna 
plane left another monoplane and a 
far in its wake. He had gained 
@ full lap on his nearest competitor 
at the end. Bowhan flew a “mean” 
craft. Starting with a lurch, he 
leaped into the air, flying close to the 
ground and rounding the pylons in 4 
Steep bank. Flying the course four 
times, he ended at the checkered flag, 
shooting his Wright Whirlwind job 
straight up for a climb of a 1000 feet. 
William P. McCracken, government 
aviation chief, was one of the first 
to congratulate the winner, and com- 
plimented “Chief* on his masterful 
handling of the cantilever plane. 

















Where does the Cessna Canti 
lever Cabin Monoplane get its re 
markable speed? Wherein does it 
differ from all other cabin planes 


today? 


The Cessna embodies entirely 
new principles of structural design 
which reduce wind resistance to 
the absolute minimum. Built en 
tirely of Chrome Molybdenum 
Steel, it also affords the greatest 
possible safety to pilot and passen- 
gers. 


Equipped with the Wright 
Whirlwind motor, at $9,800, or 
the 10-cylinder Converted Anzani 
at $5,750 (both prices including 
landing brakes and air speed) the 
Cessna is truly the outstanding 


The Cessna’s official time on the 6-mile triangular course 
in the 30-mile race at Kansas City was 157.2 miles per 
hour, taken from a standing start. 


“buy” in the field today. 


Write or wire us for descriptive 
literature and specifications. 


Cessna Aircraft Company 


Wichita, Kansas 
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PARACHUTE jumper, en- 
cumbered with straps, may 
drown when alighting on 


water. Or, when landing on the 
ground, imprisoned in parachute 
harness, an aviator may sustain in- 
juries when dragged for some dis- 
tance by a violent wind. 

These hazards are lessened, if 
not eliminated, as the result of a 
novel parachute jumping practice 
instituted by the Air Corps of the 
United States Army. The aviator 
is taught the art of freeing himself 
from the parachute harness when 
descending on land or water. 

In this new training service, the 
parachute descends slowly enough to 
afford the aviator ample time to dis- 
engage himself from the straps and 
other encumbrances. Upon nearing 
the water the aviator unbuckles the 
straps that pass between his legs, 
thereby freeing the lower part of his 
body. Straps over his shoulders and 
beneath his arms still offer support 
and avoid the peril of a too abrupt 
drop. 


Popular Aviation 





Not that it has anything to 
do with parachutes — but 
on page 71 you will find 
the announcement of the 
second contest Popular 
Aviation will run. A really 
first class wrist watch will 
be awarded for the best 
story in accordance with 
the conditions that you 
will find on fage 71. Read 


the announuacement now. 








As the feet of the aviator are 
within reaching distance of the wa- 
ter, the parachute-jumper extends his 
arms straight above and thus disen- 
gages himself from the shoulder 
straps. This frees him from the har- 
ness and parachute altogether, and 
he is at liberty to swim for shore or 
boat. The parachute is lost unless 
recovered by someone else. 

Government aviation services, 
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mindful that parachute-jumping is no 
longer a “stunt’’ but a life-or-death 
necessity, are constantly designing 
new parachutes and devising novel 
ways of using these safety devices. 
One design forces an aviator from an 
airplane when distress overtakes him. 
This parachute is an emergency 
measure intended especially for flyers 
who courageously brave the dangers 
of the air when seated in an airplane 
but are loath to leap into space by 
the parachute route. And, even 
though the aviator tenaciously clings 
onto the strut, this new parachute 
jerks him into space at the proper 
moment. 

This parachute, of course, pre- 
cedes the aviator, being thrown off 
the airplane before the jumper leaves. 
Thus, in practical effect, the aviator 
is pulled off the flying machine. It 
is claimed that it is impossible for 
this parachute to get afoul of the 
plane, since it is at least ten yards 
away before it opens. It operates in 
this wise: 

The aviator walks out on the wing 
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A MODERN FLYING SCHOOL 





THE GROUND SCHOOL 
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Mark M. Hurd, Vice- 
President & General 
Manager. Mr. Hurd 
has immediate charge 
of the air and flying 
instructions at Wold- 
Chamberlain airport. 
Former U.S. Air Ser- 
vice Pilot, with years 
of practical commer- 
cial flying. Former 
President, Aerial Ser- 
vice Corp., Chicago. 


. 


Captain Paul 
Goldsborough is 
Director of School 
Division, Mid- 
Plane Sales & 
Transit Co.,and has 
direct charge of the 
ground course. Cap- 
tain Goldsborough was 
former Ass’t Chief Officer 
in charge of flying, McCook 
Field, U. S. Army Field, Day- " 
ton, Ohio; also former Chief he , 
Test Pilot, McCook Field. Test- 
ed for the U.S. Air Service first 
Liberty Motor produced. 


MID-PLANE 
, SALESS 
TRANSIT CO. 


LS 
“_ 
, 


Rufus R. Rand, 

Chairman of the 

Board. Member, 
famous Lafayette 
flying corps 1917- 
1918. Member, 
Board of Gover- 
nors,N ational Aero- 
nautical Association. 
Chairman National 
Aviation Committee, 
American Legion 1928. 


ONE OF THE 
FINEST 
AND MOST 
PRACTICAL 
AVIATION 
SCHOOLS 
IN AMERICA 


isin Minneapolis 


with the ground school at nationally fa- 
mous Dunwoody Institute and flying in- 
structions at Wold-Chamberlain Airport, 
adjoining Fort Snelling, under some of 
the best pilots in the United States. All 
students accepted are schooled in han- 
dling Fairchild Cabin Monoplanes. 
Officers and Staff are all men with Nation- 
al aviation and financial records of the 
highest caliber. Ask Dun or Bradstreets 
or any national bank concerning this 
famous school’s standing. Send for illus- 
trated booklets and application blanks. 


ADDRESS DEPT 2 
SCHOOL DIVISION 


MID -PLANE 
SALES & 
TRANSIT CoO. 


124 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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of the airplane, holding fast to a 
strut, and releases the safety device. 
The parachute is controlled by a 
small bag which emerges on the pull- 
ing of a rip cord to which a ring is 
attached. The pilot parachute opens 
automatically through the force of 
rubber springs. It drags the main 
bag into position and causes it to 
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spread out and inflate. Then the avi- 
ator is dragged into space. 

James K. Clark, a_ parachute 
jumper of the United States Navy 
Department, describes the sensation 
of using this novel parachute: “The 
jerk you get when your body is sud- 
denly dragged off the wing of a plane 
going at a speed of, say, a hundred 
miles an hour, is a bit severe, but it 





Left—Normal Drof Position. 
Below—Raising arms frees him 
from shoulder straps. 





doesn’t hurt you. The first such de- 
parture from a plane is the hardest. 
When you step off backward into the 
great unknown it seems incredible to 
believe you will land safely, but land 
safely you do. The second jump isn’t 
nearly as difficult to make.” 

Siow motion pictures have been 
made of this type of parachute in use, 
and invariably the parachute-jumper 
is shown holding fast to a strut rather 
than willingly taking the plunge with 


the new safety device. This ten- 








Left—Straps between legs un- 
fastened. Arms together keep 
harness in place. 
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When water is reached pilot can 
free himself completely of the 
parachute. 





dency to stay with the plane rather 
than follow the adventuresome para- 
chute is demonstrated by the nervy 
and experienced aviators as well as 
those possessing timidity for the lack 
of experience in parachute-jumping. 
This type of safety device is cold- 
blooded and ruthless, as it were, and 
the aviator in distress must leave the 
ship. 

From a standpoint of safety de- 
vices for the personnel of aircraft, 
the parachute has proven its worth. 
Although the early models were 
somewhat haphazard in construction 
and reliability, the ones of later de- 
sign have shown a marked improve- 
ment in these factors. During the 
latter part of the war the question 
arose as to whether or not pilots 
should be equipped with parachutes. 
It was maintained that if equipment 
of this sort was provided the men 
would not fight to the utmost in com- 
bat. This attitude resulted in the 
deaths of many valuable men. Now, 
however, that their worth has been 
proven, all personnel of the army and 
navy air corps, as well as mail pilots 


are provided with them, and on 
glancing through the records of 


accidents it can be seen that had it 
not been for this foresight, we would 
have lost many men, whose later 
lives proved of the greatest value to 
aviation. 
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NOTHER ACTOR 
IN THE AIR 
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Ce> —> 
| - is great, Fred 


Stone thinks. He loves it because it gives 
him freedom. Noschedule. Go any place. 
Fly anywhere he likes—Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Atlanta, maybe to New York over 
the week-end. It’s as pleasant as being 
one of the theatre’s. greatest actors. 


So he ordered a new Travel Air (Type 
4000) biplane with Whirlwind motor. 
Now he flies from city to city for his 
theatrical en- 
gagements al- 
ways in the air— 
wants to fly and 





does fly. Finds it pays him well, too. 


Professional men and business execu- 
tives with vision agree with Fred Stone 
on air travel. They realize their time is 
too valuable to waste on slower kinds 
of transportation. That’s why Travel 
Air has built a type of plane for every 
commercial need—each with proven 
performance and dependability. And 
that’s why Travel Air is today build- 
ing and deliver- 
ing twenty 
planes a week. 
GH WGP eh 


Story of Travel Air on request, including the new Cabin Monoplane—“The Limousine of the Air 


THE TRAVEL AIR MFG. CO. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Some 


e NCotorless 
‘Planes 


By John H. D. Blanke 


N the May and June issues of 

PopuLaR AVIATION appeared a 

story of the pioneers in gliding 
and sail flying, in the March issue a 
description of five recently built out 
standing German gliders and in the 
February issue an account of the 
Fourth German Seashore Sail Fly 
ing Contest held at Rossitten. The 
activities of the German sportsmen 
in the field of gliding and sail flying 
are now supervised and furthered 
by the Rhoen-Rossitten-Gesellschaft 
E. V., which protects also the types 
of gliders designed, built or used by 
its members, against manufacturing 
infringements. During the few 
years of its existence it has brought 
this great flying sport to a state of 
development where it is drawing the 
attention of the entire world. 

As a result, a representative of the 
American Motorless Aviation Club 
or Amac, which was organized ré¢ 
cently, has requested the Rhoen 
Rossitten-Gesellschaft E. V. to 
assist them in popularizing th 
gliding sport on the North Ameri 
can Continent. The German 
ciation has therefore consented to 
send a few of its best members 
These are to assist the Amac 
about six months in demonstrating 
to American enthusiasts the assem 
bling and flying of gliders and in 
providing the needed training facili 
ties for prospective builders and 
operators of motorless airplanes 
Three men who were selected fot 
this purpose and who have with 


asso 


tor 


them several gliders are: Mr 
Roehre, leader of the sail-flying 
school at Rossitten, Mr. Lauber 


thal, an engineer of the Wuerttem 
berg Air Travel Association and 
Mr. Hesselbach of the Akademische 
Fliegergruppe in Darmstadt. 

Even though the United States 
as a people has done 
things in aviation, it has neglected to 


wonderful 
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Ferdinand Schulz in one of his 


famous record making gliders. 





its own loss the development and 
handling of motorless planes, and it 
is hoped that the visit of the Euro- 
pean experts and the publishing of 
information concerning European 
developments in motorless flying in 
POPULAR AVIATION will bring about 
a revolution in our attitude towards 
this special field of aviation. 
Readers are naturally interested in 
knowing where to obtain additional 
facts on gliders. Unfortunately 
very little has been published on this 
subject in the English language; the 
author knows only of one book and 
this is “Gliding and Soaring Flight,” 
by J. Bernard Weiss, obtainable 
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through PopuLarR AVIATION. 
authoritative work in the Germar 
language is, “Der Gleit und Segel- 
flugzeugbau,” by Alfried Gymnich, 
from which we will now take de- 
scriptions and illustrations of various 
types of gliders that have been found 
to be of exceptionally good design. 
Some of the performances effected 
with these gliders have been stated 
in previous articles. In later articles 
we will deal with the more practical 
points of motorless flying. 

The simplest type of flying appa- 
ratus is represented by the Von 
Platz glider shown in Fig. 1. The 
front edge of a triangular piece of 
sail cloth forming the wing surface 
is fastened to a solid wooden frame 
beam and the rear tip to the end of 
the skid beam. This skid beam 
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“Bud” 


Gurney, who succeeded 
Col. Lindbergh as our Chief Air 
Mail Pilet and Instructor. 


- 
"hid 
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Let Air Mail Pilots 





Teach You to Fly 


The regular pilots of the U. S. Air Mail are the most capable, 
loyal, dependable flyers in the world. They know flying. They 
have to. The very success of the Air Mail depends upon them. 
These are the men who teach the advanced students at the Rob- 
ertson Aviation School—the very same pilots who fly the mail 
between St. Louis and Chicago every day—in every kind of 


weather—and do it 98% on time. 


Col. Chas. A. Lindbergh was our 
Chief Air Mail Pilot and Instruc- 
tor before he obtained his release 
in order to perfect plans for his 
epochal trans-Atlantic flight. 


The Robertson School of Aviation 
is one of the oldest and largest 
in this country, and is probably 
the best known. It is going into 
its tenth year with over 500 
graduates. Courses are thorough. 
They are complete—flying, ground 
work lectures, text book study. 


Air plane factories right here at 
the famous Lambert-St. Louis 
Field offer exceptional facilities 
for gaining practical mechanical 
knowledge and experience. 


ROBERTSON FLYING SERVICES, Inc. 


Department L 


Affiliated with Robertson Aircraft Corporation +7 xm 
(Operators St. Louis—Chicago U. S. Air Mail Route) 7 


Lambert-St. Louis Flying Field, Anglum, St. Louis Co., Mo. al 


“Robin” Cabin Monoplane and 
the Robertson Aircraft Corpora- 
tion adjoin our school. 


The combination of all these ad- 
vantages is something that no 
other school can offer you. Con- 
sider them seriously. They are 
important. 


The demand for well trained 
pilots is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Get in on the ground 
floor of this great, new, thrilling 
industry by getting the right kind 
of training now, from regular Air 
Mail Pilots. They teach you so 
well that we require no bond and 
make no charge for breakage. 





7 
The B. F. Mahoney Co., builders ae 
of the Spirit of St. Louis, have Easelog countaing Pg 
just moved here. The Curtiss- an ae ete. 
Robertson Co., builders of the a 
a 
at Robertson 
Z Aviation School, 
ao Dept. L 
Ps Lambert-St. Louis Flying 
7 je 
a Anglum, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
Please send catalog telling how I 
7 can get flying instruction from 
ee U. S. Air Mail Pilots 
7 
piaatingneeninmenatanimmnenaptiiantte Age 
a 
Street Address or Rural Route a 
City. <i nina 
M208 
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curves sharply upward in front, thus 
providing a seat for the flyer. The 
tips of two other and smaller trian 
gular-shaped sail cloths forming the 
rudder surfaces are each fastened to 
the front end of the skid beam and 





Figure I 


also to the ends of the frame beam 
A stick runs along the shorter side 
of each rudder surface, being fas 
tened to it, from the front end of 
the skid beam and terminating in a 
handle which can be operated by thi 
flyer. When the handles aré¢ 
raised or lowered in unison, the rud 
der surfaces act as altitude control, 
and when the two handles are raised 
or lowered out of unison, the rudder 
surfaces act as transversal or direc 
tion control. This glider is easily 
disassembled and packed for ship 
ment, which is a desirable feature 
when flyers wish to attend gliding 
contests in various localities. It 
was first tested for stability by using 
a sand bag on it; and its flying 
ability has been proved in the dune 
territory of the Dutch coast which, 
by the way, is in Holland. 

The Pelzner hanging glider shown 
in Fig. 2 was designed and built by 
Pelzner. Each of its carrying sur- 
faces or wings consists of two beams 
of solid red fir with ash girths at- 
tached above and below. The front 
beams above and below measure 4 
by 0.5 cm. (1.6 by 0.2 in.), the upper 
rear beam 3.6 by 1.1 cm. (1.4 by 0.4 
in.) and the lower rear beam 3.5 by 
0.8 cm. (1.4 by 0.3 in.). The wing 
surface struts are attached to these 
beams and re-enforced with crossing 
steel wires as shown. The cell is 
built with two struts and slightly 
staggered forward, the lower wing 
having a slight V-shape. The wings 


two 


may be detached at the center, being 
secured with four bolts. 


The two 
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longitudinal girders which connect 
the tail surface with the wing sur- 
faces, are located about 40 cm. (16 
in.) apart in order to leave space 
for the flyer between them; they are 
re-enforced with diagonally running 
wires and in front they are braced 
with two running to the 
upper ends of the rear inside struts. 
The rudder cable of the side rudder 
leads in front over a pulley and is 
manipulated with the right hand. 
The stabilizing surfaces are covered 
on both sides; originally the wings 
were covered only on one side, but 
later they were covered also on both 
sides. The Pelzner biplane is con- 
sidered a light, low-priced and ideal 
sport glider, having 
favorable gliding angle in quiet air 
1:6 or one foot drop every six feet. 

The shown on all 
drawings in this article and previous 
articles on gliders are given in milli- 
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Figure 2 


meters. In order to obtain the di- 
mensions in American units, simply 
divide millimeters by 25 in order to 
obtain inches. For general purposes 
the dimensions and other figures 
relative to the types of gliders de- 
scribed in this article, have been con- 
verted into American units and ar- 
ranged in Table I for the con- 
venience of the readers. 


H. Muttray, R. Seiferth and R. 
Spiess have designed the Dresden 
Schooling Biplane Glider shown in 
Fig. 3, which was built in two 
months by the Fluchtechnischer 
Verein, Dresden. The upper wing 
surfaces are carried straight 
through, being fastened divisible to 
a canopy. The lower wing surface 
is attached to the sides of the fuse- 
lage, is V-shaped, staggered slightly 
to the rear, 25 cm. (10 in.) above 
the ground next to the fuselage and 
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40 cm. (16 in.) at the wing ends, 
and has a slightly larger starting 
angle than the upper wing surface. 
Each wing surface has two box 
frames 4 cm. (1.6 in.) wide and 
6 to 9 cm. (2.4 to 3.5 in.) high, and 
the side walls are sparred. Two 
layers of veneer wood glued to- 
gether cover the front edge of the 
wings in order to obtain a good edge 
to the air. The canopy struts are 
glued two-fold, drop-shaped, hol- 
low and wrapped with linen. The 
square fuselage has a maximum di- 
ameter of 70 by 70 cm. (27.5 by 27.5 
in.), is drop-shaped in longitudinal 
direction with an upward curve in 
the rear to protect the control works 
and terminating in a_ horizontal 
plane ; it is covered with fabric. The 
altitude and side runners are built 
as one piece detachable from the 
fuselage and operated with ropes. 

The chassis consists of two skid 
beams consisting of several layers of 
glued ash wood and tied to the fuse- 
lage transversally by means of two 
bows of ash wood; additional elas- 
ticity is secured by adding rubber 
blocks. This biplane has proven 
exceptionally suitable for schooling 
purposes and would be adaptable to 
a group of sport flyers who plan to 
establish a summer camp in a suit- 
able country site for the dual pur- 
pose of seeking recreation and learn- 
ing to glide. The original Dresden 
1921 glider made several hundred 
flights without serious damages, 
some of the flights covering 10 min- 
utes of time and nearly two miles 
of distance. 

The glider Edith shown in Fig. 4 
was designed and partly built by 
members of the Akademische Flie- 
gergruppe der Technischen Hoch- 
schule in Darmstadt. It is excep- 
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tionally well suited for static sailing ; 
for example, in 1923 Spiess flew 
with it for 1 hour and 17 minutes 
and sometimes remained for fifteen 
minutes motionless in the air above 
the slopes. The wing surface of this 


























Figure 4 


strutted biplane has a profile depth 
of 17 cm. (7 in.), is divided at the 
middle and built by the use of two 
trusses. It is supported two meters 
(7 ft.) from the middle by 
parallel running struts on each wing 
The nose is covered with plywood 
The ribs are 30 cm. (12 in.) apart 
and between every two ribs is an 
auxiliary rib. The two trusses are 
tied with diagonal struts to prevent 
torsion. The transversal control is 
effected by means of narrow rec 
tangular flaps linked to the rear 
truss. The fuselage is 5.15 m. (17 
ft.) long, is built with solid timbers 
without the use of diagonals and 
planked with plywood. At the pilot’s 
seat it is of five cornered 
section, further back of rectangular 
cross section and terminates in a 
horizontal plane. At first two flexi- 
ble skid beams of ash wood were 
located 20 cm. (8 in.) beneath the 
fuselage, but later a center skid beam 
was substituted. 

The Konsul glider shown in Fig. 
5 was designed by Botsch and 
Spiess and built by the Bahnbedarf 
A.-G. This free-carrying or non 
re-enforced hiplane with a side pro 
portion of 1:15 has, in spite of the 
large span, no struts for wing sup- 
port and only one truss. This truss 
is box-shaped in the 8 m. (26 ft.) 
long center section and I-shaped in 
the exterior section. The front of 
the wing surface from the upper 


two 


cross 
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side to the lower side of the truss is 
covered with plywood, thereby pre- 
venting distortion. The wing pro- 
file decreases towards the wing tips, 
as in many types of gliders. Each 
banking flap is so connected with 
the side rudder on its side that it 
operates even though the side rud- 
der should fail. The fuselage, 
covered with plywood, is fish-shaped 
with sharp edges above and below to 
secure the necessary keel effect. 
The central skid beam is covered 
with fabric and made elastic with 
rubber wrapping. At a flying speed 
of 14.8 m. (49 ft.) per second the 
best gliding angle is 1:21.4. The 
Konsul was used in the year 1923 to 
make a record flight of nearly 12 
miles. 





The Vampyr glider shown in 
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Fig. 6 was designed by Martens, 
Hentzen and Blume according to a 
sketch of G. Madeling upon the 
suggestion of Dr. A. Proell and H. 
Dorner and built by the Han- 
noversche Waggonfabrik; this is an 
example which shows that the skill 
study of a number of persons 
adequate manufacturing facili- 
ties may be necessary in order to 
build a good and safe glider. This 
free-carrying biplane has an average 
side relation of 1:10. Its wing sur- 
faces consist of a middle section 6.6 
m. (22 ft.) long and two end sec- 
tions, each 3 m. (10 ft.) long. The 
profile of the wings is 25 cm. (10 
in.) deep at the centre and de- 
creases towards the tips. This is the 
first glider in which the wings were 
built with a truss and the front edge 
covered with plywood. The I-truss 


and 
and 
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is located in the center line of the 
pressure area and designed with fir 
wood girths, and plywood pass- 
pieces or intermediate pieces. The 
ribs are arranged in lattice design 
and in spite of the light weight of 
this particular construction due in 
part to the judicious selection of the 
kind and size of wood, each rib can 
support a load of 40 kg. (88 Ib.) 
without breaking. The main sup- 
porting ribs are 50 cm. (20 in.) 
apart, one or more auxiliary ribs 
being added between them, depend- 
ing on the forces to be met with in 
each part of the wing. 

The frame is covered with fabric, 
impregnated and varnished. The 
wings are attached to the fuselage 
by means of beams, struts, bolts and 
fittings in such a way that a suitable 
support is obtained against every 


pressure from whatever direction 
during flight. The rectangular fuse- 
lage, covered with plywood, ter- 


minates in an horizontal plane and 
is of special shape in the front sec- 
tion. The altitude rudder is oper- 
ated with a rod connected to the 
stick and the side rudder with foot 
pedals and rope. The chassis con- 
sists of three rolling balls shaped 
like foot balls, with their so called 
axis in the fuselage ; they are located 
one in front and two side by side 
further back. 

The same group of men which 
was active in completing the Vam- 
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Figure 6 


pyr, was active also, a year later, in 
completing the Greif glider, efforts 
being made to reduce weight and 
width of span in order to obtain a 
glider that could be controlled more 
easily. This free-carrying mono- 
plane, shown in Fig. 7, made many 
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flights, one of them lasting 45 min 
utes; but in spite of the more favor 
able aerodynamic design it was not 
as good a glider as the Vampyr; the 
shape of the wings was unfavorable, 
the side proportions bad and the 








Figure  § 


pilot was almost completely enclose 
in the fuselage, which prevented him 
from sensing the air currents which 
he must feel adequately and keenly 
in order to take advantage of them 
so he may keep his glider in the ai 
for as long a period or as far a dis 
tance as possible. The center sec 
tion of the wing, 1.3 m. (4 ft.) wide, 
is attached rigidly to the fuselage as 
a canopy, to which the 5.15 m. (17 
ft.) long side sections are fastened 
The profile of the wing is 28 cm. (11 
in.) deep and decreases towards the 


tips. The wing trusses are designed 
much like those of the Vampyt 
glider. The wing tips are covered 


at their lower side with sheeting in 
order to protect them against dam 
age in landing. It would be impos 
sible to mention in this article all the 
details of each glider and therefor« 


only those details are given that 
appear most important and _ that 
suggest to the reader the various 
arrangements in design and con 


struction that are possible in building 
a glider. 

The Pelikan glider shown in Fig 
8 was designed by Guenther, Mer 
tens and Meyer upon the suggestion 
of Dr. A. Proell of the Flugtech 
nische Forschungsinstitut der Tech- 
nischen Hochschule Hannover, and 
built by the Hannoversche Waggon 
fabrik. It represents an outstand- 


ing development from the Vampyr 
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and the Greif gliders, but in con- 
trast to them has flaps for trans- 
versal control. The wing surfaces 
are divided into three parts, a truss 
construction being employed. The 
wing nose is shaped into a torsion- 
resisting tube by being covered with 
plywood. The fuselage also 
covered with plywood, is of oval 
cross section and terminates into an 
horizontal plane. The starting and 
landing chassis consists of two roll 
balls located one back of the other 
as in the Greif glider. The trans- 
versal rudders are unusually narrow 
the altitude and side rud- 
ders are square and have no guiding 
surfaces. The falling speed of the 
glider is said to be only 0.447 m. 
(1.5 ft.) per second and the gliding 
angle 28.9. In the year 1924 Koch 
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Figure 8 


the Pelikan 
tively narrow dune section for 30 


flew over a compara- 
minutes. 

The members of the Flugtech- 
nischer Verein Dessau in cooperation 
with the 
and built the glider Dessauer, shown 
in Fig. 9. The wing surface has a 
single truss with torsion-resisting 
plywood nose, and is divided at the 
middle, where the undergirth is at- 
tached to the fuselage by a link and 
uppergirths tight 
against the fuselage by the pressure 
in flying. The ribs of the five-sided 
fuselage have no diagonal stays, for 
the covering of plywood takes up the 
necessary forces. The chassis con- 
sists of a central skid beam with air 
bumper. A short strong strut sup- 
ports each wing. In order to reduce 
the shock in landing, rubber bump- 
ers with an elastic depth or expan- 


Junkerswerke designed 
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the are pressed 
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sion length of 5 mm. (2 in.) are 
placed in the struts. The altitude 
rudder is covered with plywood and 
the transversal rudder is operated by 
means of differential control, that 
is, if the flap on the right wing is 
raised, the one on the left wing is 
lowered, vice versa. This ar- 
rangement assures a more effective 
transversal control of the glider. 
Details in regard to the preparation 
and assembly of the various parts 
of the gliders will be given in other 
articles, so that the may 
attain a more practical knowledge 
of glider construction. 

The glider Geheimrat in 
Fig. 10 was designed by G. Nicolaus 
and Hoffmann, built by the Bahnbe- 


or 


readers 


shown 


darfs A.-G. and belongs to the 
Akademische Fliegergruppe der 


Technischen Hochschule Darmstadt. 
In a gliding and sailing flight in 
1922, Hackmack flew it one and 
one-half hours, reaching an altitude 
of 1,050 ft. above the starting point. 
The center section of the wing sur- 
face is 6 m. (20 ft.) long and has a 
profile of 24 cm. (9 in.) depth. The 
trapeze-shaped outer wing sections 
are 2.75 m. (9 ft.) long and their 
profile decreases towards the wing 
tips. The wing surface consists of 
a main and an auxiliary truss, is 
covered with plywood and the main 
truss may be turned to a certain ex- 





Figure 9 


tent by means of a stick control and 
rods for directing the course of the 
glider, as is done in a number of 
types of gliders. The chassis con- 
sists of two skid beams running 
along the lower edges of the fuse- 
lage. The space between the fuse- 
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lage and skid beam is filled with an In the 1923 contest the wings and 
air cushion and covered with metal the altitude control were coupled in 
sheeting. The altitude rudder is such a way that a certain increase 
adjusted by means of a small lever in the angle of the wings caused a 
which is set for a certain position corresponding identical movement in 
before starting in respect to the wind the altitude control. Due to this 
simultaneous adjustment of the sur- 





Q : 
faces and the altitude rudder, the 
sien f] fuselage was supposed to keep its 
direction of flight, so as to avoid 
mer et momentums of inertia or slowing 
FH down in the longitudinal direction. 

a “4 F r e " 
— A ; rhe front part of the fuselage con- 
— 5300 H+4 sists of lists of ash wood glued 

' 


several times. The chassis is iden- 
tical to that in the Dresden biplane 
glider shown in Fig. 3. In quiet air 








} the Dresden monoplane glider has a 
gliding angle of 1:14.6. 


| The Messerschmitt glider S. 13, 


shown in Fig. 12, was designed and 








Figure 10 uilt by Messerschmitt. Instead of 

the two-stick control system only 

conditions prevailing for a flight one control stick is installed. The 
< > « sits! 


lamping surface can be adjusted by 
1 lever that is fastened after the ad 


justment is made. The surfaces are 


The Dresden monoplane lid 
shown in Fig. 11 was designed 
H. Muttray and R. Seifert and buil 
by members of the Flugtechnisch« 
Verein Dresden. It is a strutte 
hiplane with wings adjustable f 
control in flying. The wing surfa 
is in four sections, the 2 m. (7 ft 
long outer sections being detachabl 
to permit shipments of the glider in 1 
a railway car. The wing structure ‘TOSS section and drop-shaped in the 
consists of a box truss with interio: ongitudinal profile ; it carries a long 
diagonal bracing and sparred side ©!@Stic central skid beam. Two short 
walls, the safety factor of the truss 
being seven times. The wing nos¢ 
is covered with plywood. The posi 
tion of the rotating axis of the wings 
is such in respect to the center of 
gravity and the center of pressuré 
that no forces act upon the control 
stick during normal flying. In \ os | 
order to prevent eddy currents at | | \ 
the wing edges, the wing ends are bre i 
terminated in a point. The wings a : 
are fastened to the fuselage by 
means of a link and a special stru: 
ture. Each wing is braced against 
the fuselage by means of steel tub 
struts attached as a joint. Thus the 
wings can be turned in unison for 
ascent or descent control, and out of 
unison for transversal control. Thx 
fuselage is of four-sided cross sec Figure 11 
tion of 60 by 70 cm. (24 by 28 in.) 
maximum diameter and terminates struts brace the wings on each side 
in a horizontal plane for placement from the rear against the fuselage. 
of the balanced undampened alti- The wing control is parallel for one- 
tude rudder, which is controlled by third of the surface and differential 
a special lever but which is ordi- and distortional for two-thirds of 
narily not manipulated while flying the surface. The compensated 


adjusted by way of ropes, but 

y way of a strong steel torsion tube 

unning alongside the truss. The 

wing surface is in three sections; 
there is only one truss and between 
each two main spars is an auxiliary 
par. The fuselage is of rectangular 
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dampened altitude rudder is also 
operated by means of a rod, and the 





oo eay 








Figure 12 


side rudder is operated by rope. 
Only the middle section of the wing 
surface is cellulized so as to secure 
an easy distortion of the remaining 
surface. A maximum altitude above 
the starting point of 990 ft. was 
reached with the Messerschmitt 
glider. 

Types of gliders that figured 
prominently in the gliding and sail 
flying contests in Germany during 
the years 1921, 1922, 1923 and partly 
in 1924 have thus been described 
briefly. Their design should give 
suggestions to readers who are de- 
sirous of building gliders, preferably, 
in the size of models before attempt- 
ing to build gliders of natural size. 
Many of the big engineering projects 
of today are first constructed as 
models; this permits the testing of 
the object without involving large 
proportions and if changes are made 
necessary, they can be made and 
tested in the models, thus rendering 
the cost far less than if these changes 
would have to be made on the actual 
engineering job. Gliders could thus 
be designed first as models, easily 
altered, and new designs developed ; 
and if they prove successful, the 
chances are that the natural size 
glider will also be successful. In 
future articles information will be 
given on the actual construction of 
a glider, and other information 
which has been requested by a num- 
ber of readers. 

On page 73 will be found a table 
showing the approximate dimensions 
and weights of eleven German 
Motorless Planes, giving the span. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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See Them at the November 
NORTHWEST AIRCRAFT SHOW 
American Eagle — Ryan Brougham 
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American Eagle Specifications: 
Length over all 24 ft 
en 8 tt. 4 in 
Wing Spread . 30 fe 
Chord ... 5 ft. 24% in 
ee 1,160 Ibs 
Wing Curve, Aero Marine, 2-A Modified 


Performance with Ox5 Motor 


Landing Speed 30 M.P.H 
. : Crusing Speed 85 M.P.H. loaded 
Price $2885 F. O. B. Kansas City Ceiling with Pilot 16,000 ft 
rs . Ceiling loaded............. 12,000 ft 
“Acknowledged King of All the Birds” sete he mead 996 MPH 
Climb, $00 ft. first minute with 400 Ibs 

passengers. 














RYAN BROUGHAM 


Price $12,200 F.O.B., San Diego, Cal. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Span, 42 ft.; Overall length, 27 ft. 9 in.; Tread of wheels, 
10 ft.; Weight empty, 1,870 lbs.; Pay load, 800 lbs.; Power 
plant—Wright radial J-5-C; Maximum speed, 126 m.p.h.; 
Landing speed, 49 m.p.h. 


NORTHROP AIRPLANE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Executive Office and Warehouse Operations Office and Hangars 

730 Washington Ave. North Wold-Chamberlain Field 
Distributor Wisconsin (except Milwaukee ter- Minnesota Distributor for Ryan Brougham. 
ritory), Minnesota, North and South Dakota New and used war surplus planes. All types 
(eastern half of each). Time Payment Plan. engines. Write for our new booklet. Get 
Used Planes taken in trade. on our mailing list. 
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els IMPORTA 


zz to those who are 
about to learn to fly 


You may now learn to fly the Rankin 
Way in your own locality. In response 
to demands from prospective students 
and heads of flying schools the country 
over, the Rankin School of Flying is 
— exclusive rights to teach the 
amous Rankin System of Flying In- 
struction to reputable schools through- 
out the United States. Many schools 
are already successfully operating under 
Rankin franchises. 
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International authorities cite the Rankin pilots’ 
course as the finest known. Because of the 
outstanding superiority of their training, the 
demand for Rankin-trained pilots is far in ex- 
cess of the supply. Established eight years ago, 
the Rankin School of Flying has grown to the 
largest in the Western Hemisphere. 





AOC 


If you are about to learn to fly, insist upon 
Rankin training. If there is no school near 
you using this great method, mail the coupon 

below at once for information on how to 

establish the Rankin System of Flying In- 

struction in your territory. 











—Qa———————— pe 
Rankin School of Flying, PA 1 
MAIL Rankin Airport, Portland, Oregon: 
THIS Tell me how to establish the Rankin System of Flying Instruction in my locality. 
COUPON Name cll sciabisie acinar sccie City [ee 


Name of nearest flying school.................-..------- snk siaaiicee 


Cw d 
Address. evevececccesescesescccccsscccscesescescoonss coccecsocccscesesesecese+++-+ City. eocecceacecsccoscoccccosedoce Se eee 


RANKIN SYSTEM OF 


Please mention Popular Aviation when writing to advertisers 
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/ TOFLYING 
SCHOOLS 


Possession of the Rankin franchise 
places in your hands the most ad- 
vanced methods of flight instruction 
known. It puts your school under the 
personal supervision of the great Ran- 
kin organization. The highly trained 
Rankin business and sales forces are 
at your disposal backed up by in- 
tensive national advertising campaigns. 
Greatly increased enrollments without 
any additions to your present staff and 
equipment, enlarge your income and 
permit you to maintain the finest 
school in your territory. Write now 
to the Rankin School of Flying, Port- 
land, Oregon, for complete details on 
what this great offer means to you. 





FLYING INSTRUCTION 
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Scale -Model ‘Pointers 


ERE is a picture of a Fair 

child model, just to give 
you a few ideas. 

It has a span of 27 inches, 
weighs 1.6 ounces, has folding 
wings just like the big Fairchild, 
flies twenty-three seconds, and 
is built to exact proportions 
Balsa wood is used quite exten 
sively. The windows are covered 
with a transparent material same 
as the doors which open and close. 
The addition of light balsa dummy 


cylinders would complete the 
effect. 
Control Surfaces 
For best results, fasten control 


surfaces rigidly when flying bal 
ance is obtained. It is better, how 
ever, to make the control surfaces 
non-operatable. The extra spars and 
hinges add weight, get out of ad 
justment and often spoil the ap 
pearance of a model. If you must, 
paint a stripe to imitate the hing: 
line of a control. As you have no 
pilot in a flying machine scale 


11nN 
un 


model the extra controls mean 

necessary work. 
The nose should 

tachable to 


be 
the 


de- 


with 


made 


wind motor 





a winder. Two wire hooks and a 
dress snap work very well on this 
model. The front of the motor 
stick is mounted to this nose by a 
pin, and two small washers are 
cemented on each side of the motor 
stick which makes the pin act as 
a hinge. The motor stick can 
pivot up and down but not side- 
wards. 

The rear of the motor stick is 
supported on a wire loop fastened 
at the rear of the body. The end 
of the motor stick is slipped into 


By Bertram Pond 


this loop, and then the nose is 
snapped into place. 
A stout rubber band holds the 


folding wings in flying position. 





The wing hinges are simple music 
wire clips. 


Launching Fragile Models 


POPULAR AVIATION knows that boys 
and young men have considerable 
mechanical ability and can build 
and fly ordinary types of models 
without lengthy and tiresome in- 


structions. However, there are 
some points which contest ex- 
perience has proven need addi- 


tional and particular instruction as 
well as some practice. We refer 
particularly to A frame models. 
There are little tricks in han- 
dling, launching and flying light 
and fragile outdoor duration 
models. These simple instructions 
will save you considerable worry 
and enable you to fly flimsy A 


frame models in a gentle breeze. 
Of course, the frame must be 
strong enough to stand a little 


more than the pull of the motors. 
Likewise, the wing must not 
buckle, twist or bend very much 
under the weight of the machine in 
flight. 


Point No. 1 


When hooking the motors 
the front hook, after winding, hold 
A frame until the 


se ” 
cans 


on 


the nose of the 
motors are slipped in the 
as the frame buckles easily when 


the rubber is outside the “cans.” 


Point No. 2 
In a contest, take one trial flight 
with the model about one-half 
wound to check the elevation. 





Point No. 3 


Have the assistant hold 
model a moment after it is wound 
up while you sight at the nose and 
check up on the angle of incidence 
of the elevator and the centering of 
both surfaces with the frame. Set 
these quickly as waiting long with 
the motors wound kills “pep.” 


Point No. 4 


If there much breeze, it 
well to wind with the machine held 
close to the ground or better be- 
hind the wind screen of your model 
box, hanger, or other wind break. 
The winder is usually the flier so 
be careful to keep the nose of the 
model down the flier ex- 
changes places with the assistant 
at the propellers. 


Point No. 5 


The flier, who should have con- 
ferred with the judges regarding 
his turn for flyi should move to 
an open space where the air is free 
from pockets and “bumps.” Face 
the wind squarely, lower the rear 
of the model and the nose 
slowly until the nose is almost 
being supported by the wind. 
Launch the model on a level keel 
and a flight is assured. Raise the 


the 


is 


is 


when 


ea 
ng, 


raise 


machine up level as far as possible 
for a good start above the air ed- 





dies nearer the ground. (See pic- 
ture of “Bring the nose up level.”) 
If a wind gust raises the 
quickly, let the model swing up 
over your head and then bring the 
nose down. Swing around into 
the wind again, with nose down, 
(Continued on page 89) 


nose 
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To a Limited Number of Students— 


150 HOURS of 


GROUND INSTRUCTION 


With Every 12-Hour, $200 
Flying Course! This Includes: 


Special instruction in Hisso-Ryan M-2 and Whirlwind Brougham 
... Primary instruction in Waco 10’s with OX5 motors . . . Fac- 
tory instruction . . . Field operation . . . and Airline methods. 


Learn to fly with the Company that built both the “Spirit of St. Louis” and 
Lindbergh’s new plane. Let Navy-trained pilots give you the benefit of their 
years of Government experience. Enroll in a recognized flying school . . . 
this company has been teaching flying since 1922, our students are taking a 
leading part in the aircraft industry today; twenty-five per cent of our pres- 
ent employees were former students who took advantage of the unusual 
opportunity of studying factory and field methods while flying. 


Act now! ... This Special Offer 
is limited! 


THE MAHONEY 
AIRCRAFT CORP’N 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Owners of Ryan Airlines and 
Ryan Flying Company 
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FAIRCHILD AERI 


The Woolworth Tower as seen by a Fairchild Camera Man. 


Art in -Aerial Photographs 


HE aerial camera, like 
poet’s eye, isc ipable of ‘‘glan 
ing from heaven to earth, f1 

earth to heaven.” Little 


then, with so vast a scope that it now 


wonde 


and then picks up images that are 


rich in artistic content. I say now 
and _ then, often 
aerial photographer, being a creature 
of commercial 
vote most of his energies to procut 
ing views of value and, 
though he may have a flair 
for beauty, is obliged not to indulge 
himself too freely outside the 
definite work in hand 

To procure anything of real artis 
tic merit requires much experiment 
ing and countless trials; they are ex 


because most 
necessity, must i¢ 


business 
strong 





By E. W. Fuller 
Chicago Aerial Survey Company 


pensive. The profession are of one 
mind in abominating the waste of 


film at fifty dollars per flying hour. 


Besides, composition in a_ photo- 
graph generally requires contem- 
plative deliberation—and _ delibera- 


tion on the part of an airplane is 
still awaiting the day of the heli- 
copter. Balloons and dirigibles are, 
of course, in large measure, at the 
mercy of the winds when it comes 
to hovering, and anyway the price 
per hour for dirigibles is in excess 
of the fifty 

I mention these facts in explana- 
tion that the public may understand 


somewhat. 


why, with seemingly so grand a 
spectacle as the cloud-filled sky with 


its myriad marvelous combinations 





of beauty, there remains such a 
dearth of really magnificent pictures 
presented by the art of aerial photog- 
raphy. what has been 
accomplished indicates what an im- 


However, 
portant contribution to the artistic 
will be made by the aerial photog- 
rapher. 

In examining an aerial photograph 
with an eye to artistic balance, it is 
well for the observer to bear in mind 
that the 
existed only a 


views at leisure 
fraction of a 


scene he 
small 
second for the aviator. 

The 
are presented in the hope that they 


accompanying illustrations 


may provide increasing enjoyment 
the more you look at them. 
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To build the best is our aim. Mohawk Pinto 
answers the demand for a swift, safe and economi- 
cal sport ship. Advanced design is combined 
with highest standards of construction. We will 
be pleased to answer all requests for information 
about this new low wing type of construction in 


sport ships. 


MOHAWK 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


2600-DELAWARE S.E.- MINNEAPOLIS 














: Mohawk Pinto -Pony of the Air 
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What’s ‘Doing in Washington 


TITTLE CUUEEGEEECEOSOCEEAORESGEEEEEOOCEEEEEOEORCREREEOULOH GEE ESEREEREEEGOROOREEEEAOCEOEROSEGODCESEESEODOGROREGOGOGERERORORODReReEReEeES CURCEREAEDODRERREOROOOEES seeeeenneceecceecaecuccs 


SNONOREROREEORODEEREEEOEERRER EERO ReeHORRDOOTOREES 


OSTMASTER GENERAL 

HARRY S. NEW, before a 

conference of National Associ- 
ation of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries, meeting in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce, stated that 
air mail averages are 5,700 
pounds a day. He also 
sixty-three of the 
commercial cities of the nation 
within the confines of this network, 
leaving only a very few of any 
prominence to be covered later. The 
total mileage of the air system is 
brought up to 12,550, with twenty 
two routes in operation, and five 
others under contract. Two addi- 
tional routes are under advert 
ment and contracts will probably be 
let during the year. Postmaster 


ove! 
that 


tant 


said 
most impor 
are 


ise- 


New prophesied an average of over 
30,000 miles daily before the end of 
the year. 

The Department of War author 
ized a cross-country flight by two 


PW-9 (Pursuit) planes in which the 
airway sites in the Panama Canal 
Zone were studied. The purpose of 
the flight was to investigate the air- 
way possibilities from the Canal 
Zone to the United States; to stimu- 
late the development of commercial 
aviation in Central America; to test 
the reliability of the PW-9 airplane 
on long flights; to test the feasibility 
of transporting a pursuit unit from 
the United States to the Canal Zone 
in case of an emergency, and to en- 
able the Twenty-fourth Pursuit 
Squadron, stationed at France Field, 
from which the two planes came, to 
be at the gunnery matches which 
took place at Langley Field from 
May 25 to June 10, 1928. 


A Naval Inquiry Board, headed 
by Rear Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, investigated the causes and pre 
vention of the naval air corps acci 
dents which have taken place. Rear 
Admiral R. H. Leigh, Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, stated that he 
was compelled to recommend the 
establishment of this board in view 
of the fact that many naval avia 
tors were breaking the ordinary 
rules of discipline. He said that 


twenty of the deaths came as a di- 
rect cause of low stunting, which is 
in violation of sensible judgment, 
and that 80 per cent of the accidents 
occured from the “human” element 
rather than mechanical. It is ex- 
pected that this board will reduce 
such accidents considerably. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics, De- 
partment of the Navy, is conducting 
a series of experiments to test the 
practicability of equiping dirigibles 
as airplane carriers, Rear Admiral 
W. A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau, 
announced recently. Preliminary 
plans for the tests are now under 
consideration but the experiments 
themselves will not be conducted for 
several months. European countries 
have also carried on these experi- 
ments, but Admiral Moffett said that 
these would be on a much larger 
scale. The system that would be em- 
ployed contemplates the “hooking” 
of the airplanes on to the dirigibles 
while in flight. The airplane would 
syncronize its speed to that of the 
dirigible and attach to a hook that 
could be lowered and hauled up to a 
stabilized position beneath the other 
craft. A plan of this kind, if feasi- 
ble, would increase the cruising ra- 


dius of aircraft and add to their 
value in time of war. 
The Department of War an- 


nounced that four airplanes built for 
Cuba will be inspected by its officers, 
at the request of the Cuban govern- 
ment. The tests will be conducted 
at the plant of the Consolidgted Air- 
craft Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 
which is under contract to produce 
the four airplanes. In order to ful- 
fill the request of the Cuban Govern- 
ment, the War Department has 
asked for copies of the contract, blue 
prints, and specifications for pur- 
poses of inspection. 

Through the request of the Sec- 
retary of War, Major Barton K. 
Yount, Air Corps, assistant Military 
Attache for air, attached to the 
American Embassy in Paris, at- 
tended, as the official representative 
of the United States, the Aviation 
Conference held in Madrid, Spain, 
May 29. The Spanish Ambassador 


wrote to the Secretary of War, ex- 
tending the invitation of his country 
that the United States be represented 
by delegates at the meeting of the 
Comite Juridique International de 
l’Aviation, and Secretary Davis im- 
mediately designated Major Yount 
for the position. 

Five additional airplanes were 
sent to Nicaraugua by the Marine 
Corps, it was announced recently at 
Marine Corps headquarters. A tri- 
motored “Fokker” transport plane 
left the Naval Air Station at Ana- 
costia piloted by Lieut. H. D. 
Palmer, accompanied by a mechanic 
and a radio operator. One stop was 
made en route; that at Miami, Flor- 
ida. The other four are amphibians, 
equipped with machine guns, which 
will be used for extensive patrol 
work. 

Announcement was made by Post- 
master General New that a new air 
mail route between Albany and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., began operation on June 
1, 1928. This furnishes a trans-con- 
tinental air mail service between Al- 
bany and intermediate points for 
connection with Cleveland, Ohio, 
with the New York-San Francisco 
planes. The schedule provides that 
the plane will leave Albany at 10:30 
a. m. and arrive at Cleveland at 4:35 
p.m. It will arrive at Chicago, III, 
at 7 p. m. and at San Francisco at 
5:35 p. m. the following afternoon. 
On returning the plane will leave 
Cleveland at 12:15 p. m. arriving at 
Albany at 4:30 p.m. The Colonial 
Western Airways, Incorporated, 
New York City, are the contractors 
for this route. This distance be- 
tween Albany and Cleveland is 452 
miles, and the service calls for a 
daily one except Sundays. 

Establishment of an airport in the 
city of Washington, as proposed in 
pending legislation in Congress, is 
not in conflict with President Cool- 
idge’s financial program. This was 
stated officialy recently, and signifies 
that the bill would meet his approval 
and would create an airport in our 
capital. 

Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Harlan Bynell of this city, co- 
operating with Mr. Willard Greene, 
has aroused considerable interest in 
the formation of an aero unit. A 
temporary meeting place has been se- 
cured and the plans have been pro- 
gressing rapidly. The local press has 
been very favorable with publicity 
and some interesting news is forth- 
coming. 


Chicago, Ill. 


An attempt to form a flying unit 
in Chicago to be known as the IIli- 
nois Flying Club has been undertaken 
by Mr. Frank G. Coon, 7633 Bos- 
worth Ave., Chicago, IIl., and anyone 
interested, is invited to write. 


Meuutela Lakes, N. J]. 
Major G. A. Reeder has under his 


supervision one of the most active 
aero clubs in this state. Plans are 
under way for the purchase of a 
Travelair plane and one of the mem- 
bers has already purchased a Chal- 
lenger through a local agent. 


The Bronx, New York 


This community stands out as one 
of the most active as far as aero 
clubs are concerned, in the country. 
The Bronx Aero Club, Aviator’s 
Club of the Bronx, Junior Military 
Aviators, and another, the Columbia 
Aero Club, is under way of organ- 
izing. It started off with a member- 
ship of forty and is taking in new 
members at every meeting. 





Upper New York 


The section has become aeronauti- 
cally active in and about Herkimer 
through the efforts of M. A. Knights 
and associates, who have formed the 
Fierkimer Aero Club. The first meet- 
ing was well attended and plans for 
weekly meetings and ground study 
were outlined. 


Berwyn, Illinois 
This town, though not great in 


population, is keenly interested in 
aeronautics and its citizens, under the 
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guidance of Mr. Clarence Schultz, 
are actively taking up the work of 
organizing an aero unit, through 
which it is hoped the community will 
become extremely air-minded. 


Denver, Colorado 


An effort to form another flying 
unit in this city is actively under way, 
headed by John E. Tomlinson, John 
Grimes, R. R. Yohner and F. Wallis. 
The organization will be known as 
the “Denvorado” Flying Club. Mr. 
Tomlinson writes that at the first 
meeting fifty were present and plans 
for organization were talked over. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


The Long Beach Junior Aero Club 
has been organized for the purpose 
of educating the younger generation 
in the fundamentals of aviation. To 
become a member, a boy (over 14) 
must make a model airplane that will 
fly, design some ship, or tell the mem- 
bers what he has done in the line of 
aviation. After he has demonstrated 
his ability, the directors vote upon his 
elegibility. The studies are the history 
of aviation, flying, observer work, 
principle of flights, cross country 
flights, principles of aeroplanes, etc. 


Boston, Mass. 


Aviation interest is catching on to 
such an extent in New England that 
practically evety Boston suburb now 
has an aero unit under way. The Tri 
City Aero Club embraces quite a bit 
of territory, but J. Sumner Adams 
of Medford, Mass., is expected to 
organize the Medford Aero Club. 
Later reports will be forthcoming. 





New Britain, Conn. 


Mr. Merton J. Clark of this com- 
munity announces the development 
of the Norman Prince Aeronautical 
Society, whose object will be to pro- 
mote aviation through the building 
and piloting of yliders and models. 
As clubs of this character are not 
very numerous, much success can be 
expected. 
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Providence, R. I. 

At the initial meeting of the Little 
Rhody Aero Club at Providence, 
R. L, Richard N. Ballard was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee 
to procure the organization of the 
club. Approximately thirty-two per- 
sons, interested in aeronautics, were 
present, twenty of whom enrolled. 


McKenna, Washington 
The West Coast, which has re- 
sponded so actively to the call of 
aviation, will add another aero club 
to its roster through the efforts of 
Frank C. Barber and others who 








FOR DELIVERY: FIRST 
COME: FIRST SERVED 


Until Navy contracts are completed, a 
limited number of Commander, the Avia- 
tor Goggle without an equal. U. S&S. 
Navy Standard specification 329a. 

Fits any face with absolute comfort. 

Strength and rigidity to meet severest 

conditions. 

Optically better than any goggle lens 

ever was made. 

Absolutely centered to the eye, no dis- 

tortion is possible. 

Outfitted in substantial Aluminum Case. 

Price $30.00 each — AND MADE 

WORTH IT. 


Strauss & Buegeleisen 
30 Front St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














What Can I Do for You? 


HENRY BLACK 


Complete Building Construction 


Special Attention Given to 
Repair Work 


383 Pittock Block Portland, Oregon 
Telephone Broadway 8060 


Iron Workers, Cement Workers, Brick 

Layers, Carpenters, Roofers, Plumbers, Elec- 

tricians, Cabinet-makers, Painters and Paper- 

hangers; also Real Estate Bonds and 
Mortgages. 











FLY THE 


ORPLANE 


WORLD'S FIRST 
SMALL PLANE 
IRWIN AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY 





Sacramento, 
Cal. 

















SITKA SPRUCE 


Clear select airplane stock. All 
sizes and lengths. We can mill to 
detail according to your drawings. 


Yoho & Hooker Lumber Co. 
522 Williamson Ave., Youngstown, O. 








have organized the McKenna Aero 
Club. Mr. Barber is formerly of the 
Marine Aviation Service and would 
like to hear from someone who has 
a good serviceable second-hand ma- 
chine for sale. 


Rutherford, N. J. 

Captain Heywang and Captain 
Dickinson attended the initial meet- 
ing of the Rutherford Aero Club 
held recently. Over forty members 
attended and the local papers have 
given the organization of this club 
splendid publicity. 


Port Angeles, Wash. 


Mr. Ray Seibel of this community 
reports the organization of an aero 
unit with an initial membership of 
forty. The plan followed is an en- 
rollment fee of one hundred dollars 
that will allow flying time and in- 
struction at the rate of ‘five or six 
dollars an hour. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 

The Tarrytown Aero Club, re- 
cently organized, has built up a 
membership of over forty paid-up 
members who are meeting weekly for 
ground instruction under the super- 
vision of G. F. Helwig, club Presi- 
dent. It is hoped that funds will be 
made available for the purchase of 
a seaplane so that this unit may fly 
from the Hudson River this summer. 


Holland, Mich. 

The Holland Aero Club, organized 
recently by Mr. Wallace Kykhuis, 
has developed a membership of 
thirty-five paid up members and real 
flying activity should soon take place. 





Detroit, Mich. 


One of the livest units in Detroit 
is the Humming Birds’ Flying Club, 
organized by the employees of the 
Federal Aircraft Co. Mr. Cliff R. 
Wilson is the President of this new 
organization and the size of the club 
does not correspond to the name of 
the tiny bird they have chosen for 
their name. 
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The Newest Type of 


AIRCRAFT COMPASS 





‘TYPE F, Star Pathfinder Compass 

has a built-in compensating unit, 
eliminating use of troublesome loose 
magnets. Mounts flush with instru- 
ment board surface and compensating 
unit is easily accessible by means of a 
removable cover plate. Spherical mag- 
nifying cover lens gives great visibility. 


CONSOLIDATED 


Instrument Company of America, Ine. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 
Air speed indicators, tachometers, altimeters, tem 


Perature gauges, oi] pressure gauges, compasses, 
navigation lights, landing lights, etc. 
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“Seaplane Type Speedboat” 


Mile-a-minute thrills with this novel type water- 
craft. Build it at home easily and cheaply, using 
our plang and instructions. Use either automobile 
or aircraft motor. No 
experience necessary to 
construct and 

We give full details. 
Send $3.00 for full set 
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Build a Flying Model of 
Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis” 
Has a 36-inclY wing spread 4nd the finest stream- 
lined features; correct split type axle; fittings; 
LINDBERGH type propeller and 9 cylinder Whirl- 
wind Motor “Dummy.’’ Blue print % full size 
with complete instructions for building same, Guar- 
anteed to fly if properly constructed Postpaid, 


Nieuport Biplane $8.00 
Spad ... 


siete Seon 7.50 
Loeningmonoplane . 6.50 
De Haviland DH 4 7.50 


Curtiss Jennie 6.75 
Ask Your Dealer or Order Direcc 

U. & MODEL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
341 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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U. §S. Government Compass 


(Made by Sperry Gyroscope Co.) 
$24.50 Value 


for $3.00. 


Genuine U 
Marching Compas 
el D, Focusing eyepiec« 


leather belt 
Each one te 


lined 
ing case. 
and inspected 
shipment. Cost 
ment $24.50. 
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FLYING GEAR 


U. 8S. Government Surplus 
. §S. Government No 
1-A Leather Flying 
Helmet (lined) made by 
Western Electric Com 
pany. Brand new $5.00, 
same grade but stained in 
storage, $3.00. 
Leather Helmet (Lined) E 
Leather Breeches, made to measure, brand 
IP cdcenceincsianessorvccin 
Leather Coats, brand new 





3rand new $ 





U. S. Army Aeroplane Generator Propeller 
brand new. Total length, 15 inches. Fine for 
clock mounting or decorative purposes, $3 


Everything guaranteed 
as represented. Orders accompanied 
mittance Postpaid and Insured 


Plaza Optical Exchange 


Dept. P.A.5 
158 W. 86th St. New York City 
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plane Mechanics everywhere, 
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ognized Extension Training Courses 
which enables you to quickly master 
the fundamentals of this interesting, 
highly-profitable career. 


EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
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enjoy the advantages of this Extension 
Training Course on easy payment plan 
Fill in the Coupon and get the complete 
story TODAY! 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book! 
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| ““loplane” with wing surfaces and 
| wing thicknesses that decrease to- 
| wards the wing ends. 


| and 


| of Z-stays of Duralumin. 
| surface of corrugated sheet plate is 
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The Design of the Bremen 


By John H. D. Blanke 


HOSE of us who were so for- 
tunate 


sistership of 


as 


the the transatlantic 


plane Bremen, will have a more or 


less distinct idea of the general ap- 
pearance of this Junkers “loplane.” 

s a rule it may not be advisable to 
pepper a description of an historic 
plane with too much technical detail ; 
but in this case the exception will 
have to be the rule, for there have 


| been many requests for a brief de 


scription of the “innards” of the 
Bremen. The facts given here have 
been verified through an article in 
the VDI-Zeitschrift of April 28, 
1928, pp. 574-575, official journal of 
the Society of German Engineers. 
The Junkers plane Bremen which 


| started from the air field Baldonnel, 


Ireland, on the morning of April 12, 


1928, and landed on a lake on 
Greenely Island on the coast of 
Labrador at the south end of the 
Belle Isle Strait after forty and 


one-half hours of flying time, with 
Captain Koehl and Major Fitz 
maurice at the controls and Baron 
von Huenefeld passenger, is an 
all-metal freight and air mail plane. 
It is built principally of Duralumin, 
as is every other Junkers plane; and 
Ss a non-tensioned free-carrying 


as 


The carrying surfaces consist of 
three parts, the center section and 
the two side sections. The center 


section is connected rigidly with the 


| fuselage and the two outer sections 


are fastened to it by means of ball 
socket joint connections with 
screw caps of chrome nickel steel. 
The wing bars of Duralumin tubing 
are riveted to the supports by means 
The wing 


connected with rivets to the tubular 
bars. The wing nose and the termi- 


nations of the carrying surface con- 


sist, however, of sheet plates. The 
free-carrying control works are con 
structed similarly 
The of the fuse 
age are connected with each other 
yy means of profile supports of 
The center section 
he fuselage, which consists. of the 


individual ribs 


of 
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to catch a glimpse of 


motor frame, aviators’ seats, passen 
ger’s seat and cross-sectional center 
piec@é, constitutes as the strongest 
part, the foundation of the fuselage 
design. If the should be 
lost, the stu dy construction of the 
center frame work is capable of ab 
The fuselage is 
covered with corrugated sheet plate. 
The of four steel 
stays sheet plate of 
Duralumin in stream-line shape, a 
rubber spring arrangement being 
built into each stay; and of a divid- 
ed axis at the turning point of 
which two V-stays fastened to the 
fuselage are engaged; and also of 
two wheels. 

A 280/310 horsepower motor of 


the Junkers L-5 design is built into 


chassis 


sorbing the shocks. 
chassis consists 


covered with 


ind —— 10.36 —— 2] 


| 
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the front part of the fuselage. This 
six cylinder motor is water-cooled 
At 1,500 revolutions per minute it 
uses 230 grams or 8.3 ounces of fuel 
per horsepower hour and 7 to 10 
grams or 0.25 to 0.36 ounce of oil 
per horsepower hour. Its weight 
without the support, propeller, wa- 
ter and oil is 315 kilograms or 694 
pounds. Its cylinders are 160 mil- 
limeters or 6.3 inches in diameter and 
its stroke is 190 millimeters or 7.5 
inches. The compression ratio is 
1:5.5. The motor is provided with 
an all-metal adjustable propeller of 


Junkers design. 


The fuel tanks are located in the 
wings; and for the ocean flight ex- 
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tra fuel tanks were installed in the 
freight room. Back of the motor 
and separated from it by means of 
a bulkhead for safeguard against 
fire, are the two pilots’ seats, side 
by side, with control equipment in 
duplicate and with a switchboard 
and instrument board in front of 
them. 'In order to determine the 
direction of flying above the sea 
and in fog, there are two com- 
passes located at the side of the 
pilots’ seats and a third one, a long 
distance selenium compass, is lo- 
cated in the end of the fuselage. 
Between the two seats is a door 
which leads into the freight room. 
With the customary design of this 
type of Junkers plane, 3.5 cubic 
meters or 124 cubic feet of freight 
may be stored here. For the flight 
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to North America additional tanks 
were installed in the freight room 
for a total capacity of 1,900 kilo- 
grams or 4,189 pounds of fuel and 
200 kilograms or 441 pounds of oil. 
When empty, the Bremen weighs 
1,360 kilograms or 2,998 pounds; 
but when loaded including the fly- 
ers, instruments, provisions, etc., 
the weight is 3,700 kilograms or 
7,937 pounds. Under normal 
weather conditions the quantity of 
fuel carried should have been suf- 
ficient for flying a distance of 6,000 
kilometers or 3,728 miles. But 
since the Bremen covered only 
3,500 kilometers or 2,175 miles, it 
may be assumed that the three sea- 
rovers encountered exceedingly un- 
favorable weather, especially in the 
last stage of their historic flight. 


eNCy Funniest Trip 


By Left Wing Low 


PoPpULAR AVIA- 
rioN the returns have started to come 
in on the “Forced Landing” Contest. 
From the looks of it, it would seem 
that every one who ever had a stick 
in his hand has seen the notice in the 
June issue. Well, they have until 
July 15 to get the “Forced Land- 
ing” stories in. Enough interest 
seems to have been aroused to make 
it worth our while to offer a really 
good wrist watch for the best story 
on “My Funniest Air Trip.” Stories 
will have to be in the PopuLar 
\VIATION office by August 15. 

A few readers, or rather, skippers, 
for they could not have read the 
ormer announcement very carefully, 
insisted on writing us about further 
details of the first contest. So, just 
to save postage, and the time of Left 
Wing Low, who is notorious for 
saving time, and then doing nothing 
with it, take notice at this point, 
that no questions are answered about 
the contest. All the conditions are 
found in this notice, and they are 
few. You must write English—our 
translator has been laid off for the 
summer, We are not so particular 
about grammar, but a little of it 
won't hurt a bit. As for literary 
style, Left Wing Low rates writers 
the way he does pilots—Good, Fair 
and Rotten, with not much difference 
between the Good and the Fair. 


UST as we nose dive to press with 
this issue ot 


Anyway—style doesn’t matter. 

Next, all we care about is that the 
trip actually was taken, by some one 
you know and can name. None of 
this “my cousin had a friend whose 
brother’s uncle was the father of a 
kid who, etc.” Name the villain, and 
try to date it somewhere within a 
few years. If you have some pic- 
tures, so much the better, and if you 
want them returned, Left Wing Low 
will do it, if your name is on ‘the 
back of each one and you remem- 
ber the little red stickers that cost 
2 cents each. 

Talking the matter over with Low, 
we had a difference of opinion as to 
what was funny. You know, some 
people will laugh at anything. The 
first time he took me up and thought 
it was a good time to show me what 
acrobatics were, I caught him laugh- 
ing. But if your story seems funny 
to you it might seem that way to 
him. 

Well, that’s the whole story. Au- 
gust 15 is the last day, story is sup- 
posed to be funny, it must have 
happened, and it should be around 
two thousand words long, more or 
less. The prize is a wrist watch, 
and a good one at that, for the one 
that appeals to Low’s sense of 
humor. Stories will be returned if 
you enclose postage and envelope 
addressed to yourself. By the way, 
mark them “Funny Trip Contest,” 
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A New and Easier 
Way to Get into 
Aviation! 


Any Man or Boy 
Can Now Fly! 


The Commercial Aviation Com 
pany, Inc., with shops, factory, 
flying field and actual flying 
training are running this adver 
tisement to give you a chance 
to learn all branches of avia- 
tion WITHOUT THE BIG 
DOWN PAYMENT usually 
required. 


No matter what your finances 

register today for your copy 
of “AIR FACTS” —it is FREE 
and explains this amazingly 
easy way to prepare for BIG 


PAY RIGHT AWAY. 


THIS IS THE FIRST TIME 
THIS SPECIAL OFFER 
HAS BEEN MADE. ONLY 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
STUDENT AVIATORS 
CAN GET IN ON THIS 
UNHEARD OF PLAN. Act 
NOW, write today or never 
say you did not have the op- 
portunity. 

No obligation — “AIR FACTS” 
points the way to a career for you 
as a flyer or ground man—and ex- 
plains clearly just how any man 
with as little as $35 can begin actual 
training. Think of it—here is the 
chance you have been waiting for. 
Write or telegraph at once before 
it is TOO LATE. 


Commercial Aviation Co., Inc. 


329-31 E. Pershing Rd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 





Send me FREE copy of “Air Facts” and 
full infermation of your “Easy Payment 


Plan.” 

Name.. 

Address.. 

a State 
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Transcontinental -Air Transport 


EADING men in the aircraft in- 
" dustry and two great railroad 
systems have combined to offer the 
public the first comprehensive plan 
for utilizing both rail and air facili- 
ties in crossing the American conti- 
nent, 
With the announcement 
formation of the company came the 
news that Charles A. Lindbergh had 


of the 


accepted the position of chairman of 
the technical committee of the new 


organization which is known as 
Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Inc. 


Col. Lindbergh’s connection with 
the company was to begin immedi- 
ately, according to C. M. Keys, the 
president, who is also president of 
the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
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SAVES YOU $50.00 
WHEN YOU 
LEARN TO FLY 


The ambition of 
flying student is to be 
able to handle a ship 
alone in the least time 
possible. Purchase of 
Clevenger’s Modern 
Flight is a long step in 
that direction. 
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1 HERE IS MY DOLLAR 


; Gentlemen: 
Rush copy of Clevenger’s complete fly- 
ing course. 


STUDENTS PILOTS and 


young men enter the game 
cut down 
usually necessary before soloing by a 
study of the greatest flying instruction 
100k of the year, Modern Flight. 


about to 


the number of hours 


can 


CHIEF PILOT CLEVENGER, 
out of the wealth of his 10 years 
explains in 

language 


flying experience 

A simple interesting 
every movement of the con- 
trols for take-offs, landings, 
flight and 


straight aero- 


batics 

Written to help his 
own students to solo 
in less time, Modern 
Flight achieved such 
popularity that thou- 
z sands of copies have 
. 4 been distributed, 
practically at cost. 
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Company, and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committtee of the National 
Air Transport. The position will 
place the “flying idol” of the coun- 
try in virtual control of the com- 
pany’s operations as regards selec- 
tion and supervision of equipment, 
fields, routes and safety appliances. 

The Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port has been formed by the Penn- 
sylvania_ railroad, air _ interests 
identified with Curtiss, Wright Aero- 
nautical, N-A-T, the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, and a group of banking interest 
headed by Blair & Company. A 
capital of $5,000,000 is available, all 
subscribed, and it has been an- 
nounced that no stock will be offered 
the public. 

The first service to be inaugurated 
by the company will permit passen- 
gers to leave New York on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad about six o’clock in 
the evening, leave the train at a point 
near Columbus, Ohio, after a night 
and breakfast on the train, take plane 
to St. Louis, where a stop will be 
made for luncheon, continue the air 
trip to Wichita, Kan., where the pas- 
sengers transfer to the Santa Fe rail- 
road. The railroad trip will termi- 
nate at a point in New Mexico, prob- 
ably Nogales, where the passengers 
board a plane for Los Angeles. The 
entire trip will forty-eight 
hours, as compared with at least 
four days under present railroad 
schedules. 


take 


The initial route has been chosen 
for several reasons, safety being the 
first factor. No night flying will be 
done, and the country over which the 
flights are to be made is most suit- 
able. The company plans to inaugu- 
rate other services in due time, par- 
ticularly in the eastern and middle 
western states. These services will 
connect the transcontinental route 
with all the principal cities. The ad- 
ditional services will at first follow 
the general plan of using railroad 
services at night and planes by day. 
Among some of the routes now in 
contemplation are branches from 
Chicago and the Twin Cities, St. 
Louis and Kansas City are on the 
transcontinental line and other west- 
ern cities will be linked to the new 
route, 

W. W. 


Atterbury, president of 
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the Pennsylvania, in commenting on 
the announcement of the formation 
of the new company authorized the 
following statement, which is sig- 
nificant as coming from the head of 
a great railway system: 

“The Pennsylvania railroad has 
taken this step after careful consid- 
eration. ,Our railroad has become 
part owner of the Transcontinental 
\ir Transport, Inc., in the belief that 
the time is ripe for the inaugura- 
tion of a safe and convenient pas- 
senger airplane service in this coun- 
try in co-ordination with rail 
facilities.” 
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College Aero Clubs 


Popular Aviation is pleased to 
announce that beginning in the Au- 
gust issue that a new section on Col- 
iege Clubs and Aeronautical Activ- 
ities will be a regular part of its 
publication. The College Editor, 
Edward E. Felker, the former presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Aero Club and a leader in their 
development and co-operation, has 
been working on this section for the 


Popular Avration 


past few weeks, but regrets that it 
cannot be started until the next issue, 
due to the fact that most of the re- 
turns were received too late for pub- 


73 
and it is our belief that it will event 
ually become one of the most impor- 


tant parts of the publication. Any 
suggestions or criticisms as to the 


editing of the section will be heartily 
welcomed. The editor will willingly 
aid or assist in any matter possible in 
the furtherance of this, our common 
cause. 


lication. The editor hopes that all 
those having some form of aeronau- 
tical activity will contribute regularly 
to this section. Several pages will 
be devoted to this section entirely, 


Some Motorless Planes 


(Continued from page 58) 
dimensions in feet, inches, and 
pounds, instead of meters and grams 
for the convenience of the readers. 


length, height, wing width, wing 
area, and dead weight of each. 
Below is a table giving the various 
Approximate Dimensions and Weights of Eleven German Motorless Planes 
Shown in Figures 2 to 12 


Wing Wing Dead 
Fig. Span Length Height Width Area Weight 
No. Type of Glider Ft. Ft. Ft. Ft. Sq. Ft Lb. 
i 18-23 10 4 4 151-178 20-42 
3 Dresden ............ ..... 26 and 20 14 5 ee 154 
Sf Seas ‘ 40 18 5 4 161 198 
ee 62 21 4 4 237 287 or less 
> === 40 18 4 5 7 § 8 © 
_ saan 38 17 4 6 ae 
eae - 49 17 “ ; 161 165 
9 Dessauer .............. 41 19 5 4 167 253 
10 Geheimrat ........... 40 18 4 5 154 176 
tl Dresden ........... 40 15 4 4 167 260 
12 Messerschmitt ...... 46 16 a a asia 





the art of gliding. 





Gliding! The Sport With Thrills 





Build Your Own Glider and Fly It 


Here is a chance for you to get started on gliding, eas ily—safely—-economically. 
plete blue prints on a glider—one of the most successful ever flown—one that is guaranteed. 
with these blue prints, comes a booklet giving complete instructions on construction and on "$5. 


As an introductory offer, we will make a very special price in order to 
start American youth in this new sport. Easy to build, simple to fly, 
Complete blue prints and instruction manual for only. npinseeiidigebedateniietaad 


GOTHA GLIDER COMPANY 


The world has sat in wonder at the tre- 
mendous feats performed in Germany in 
gliding. Already, gliders have remained 
aloft without power for 14 hours—a 
marvelous achievement. 
Here is a sport for American youth, 
new—thrilling—exciting. 
America should take up the sport of 
gliding. It keeps you out in the open. It 
starts you on the road toward aviation. 


Every boy in 


We will furnish you com- 
Together 


any boy can do it. 


737 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Tel. Stillwell 6010 
225 W. 57th St., at Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Learn to Fly by Flying— 
Enroll NOW for REAL Engineering and Practical Training in 
Aerodynamics, Design, Construction, Rigging. Actual Engine 
Work in Repairing, Overhauling, Testing, etc. We prepare for 
Government Examination. Write for Booklet. 
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SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


All year flying weather on new production ships. Earn while 

you learn on modern equipment Complete courses in Flying 

and aerodynamics. Repairs and rebuilding. 

LINCOLN PAGE DISTRIBUTORS, Okla. and Kansas 
Universal Air Service 


P. O. Box 633 Bartlesville, Okla. 














STOP CHASING RAINBOWS 


Fly to Success 
We qualify you for a mechanic’s or pilot’s license, Full or spare 
time training. Earn while you learn. Low cost, easy payments. 
Call or write for information 

UNITED AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 
1011 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Get up where they are. 











Eagle Airport School of Aviation 
HINCKLEY, ILL. 
50 miles West of Chica 
Complete training either by the hour or course. 
Distributors for the Air-King, Exclusive Agency 
Northern Illinois, Southern Wisconsin and State of 
Iowa. Price $2175, less motor. 








AFFILIATED WITH THE 
AVIATION INSTITUTE 


OF U.S.A. 
HOOVER FIELD 


a h WRITE FOR 
i> PROSPECTUS 


Ne ew WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Home Study Course Primary Advanced Commercial Transport 


$25.00 $150.00 $250.00 $750.00 $1500.00 


You can begin any time. Write for reservation 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
Distributors for Lincoln Page in Texas and Oklahoma 
Office at Hangar No. 6, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
Located between the Government’s two largest training schools 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF AVIATION 
Practical Science of Aviation in ten lessons, This course is free 
if followed by flying course in either of our schools 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, INC. 


SWALLOW DISTRIBUTORS FOR TEXAS AND MEXICO 
AIRPLANES, MOTORS, PARTS, SUPPLIES, WINGS, PROPELLERS 
ETC. 

Everything for the Pilot and his Plane 
210 College St. San Antonio, Texas 

















> STUDENTS 


Send one dollar for pair of WINGS and card entitling you 
to free counsel service of the ACME AIRMEN. We save 
you money at flying instruction and in buying planes. 


ACME AIRWAYS, 82 Proctor Bldg., TROY, N. Y. 








LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA FLYING SERVICE 
OPERATORS PHILADELPHIA AIRPORT 
PASCHAL P, O., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FAIRCHILD Agents WACO 
Modern Flying Instruction Course Aerial Taxi Service 
Field Completely Equipped for Day and Night Flying 
Machine and Woodworking Shops, Supplies and Modern Hangars 
CITY OFFICE, ATLANTIC BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WANTED 


PART TIME WORKERS, students, aviation en- 
thusiasts, and those wishing to earn money to 
prepare themselves for an aeronautical career can 
have an easy means of assisting in realizing their 
ambitions. This is no get rich quick scheme but 
a real opportunity for those who are willing to 
work and who can average a few hours each day. 
No experience is necessary but references are 
required. Write for details and state your pres- 
ent connection and your future plans in Aviation. 


Circulation Manager, Popular Aviation 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Iil. 


LEARN TO FLY WHERE YOU ARE 


QUALIFIED 


FOR A 


PILOT’S LICENSE 


with the BENNETT EAGLEROCK SALES CO. 
223 West 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 














ail 


WANT TO BE A PILOT? 


Read “Beginner’s Luck”, a home study course of instruction written 
. H. W. Johnston, instructor with three armies and the Air 
Fully covers the basic principles of elementary flying, boiled 
down so that anyone can understand it. Other chapters cover inter- 
esting air experiences, opportunities, nomenclature, cost and length 
of time required for training, etc. If you’re wondering what aviation 
has to offer in the way of a career, read “Beginner’s Luck”’. 


Lt. H. W. Johnston, City Hall, Fremont, Ohio 


Send only $1.00 for copy 
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A city can not economically obtain a _ correctly-designed, No thé&s: er 
government-approved port without the help of an Airport J SI 
Engineer. 
Handbook, THE MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, by John C. Simpson, AJAING TOGS 
with 43x30” plan of modern port—$3. ~ Plan only—$1.50. ; ° ° 
Send Money Order or will be sent C. O. Heimets, goggles, flying suits. 
AIRPORT ENGINEERING SERVICE Co. Write for complete catalog. 
Consulting Engineers = - 
154 W. Slauson Ave. Los Angeles, California BECK DISTRIBUTING CORP., 66 E. 13lst ST.. N. ¥. C. 














AVIATION INSURANCE Lancaster & Allwine 


ot os x and operators ‘may ‘pectact themecives egsias eiaiaw tor Reghtered Ansmmays 
pS ey FT PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
ona ar oa and fe ins areas ee a Information on Request 
Walter C. Crowdus 5 Se & 471 Ouray Building, 805 G Street, N. W. 
ising in AVIATION INSURANCE since 1919 Washington, D. C. 














GET RESULTS — ADVERTISE | | =a Aviation Emblems “6” 
Your product or your service in this JOHNSON COMPANY 


Originators of 


Directory — Rates on Request Emblems for Flying Schools—Clubs—Etc. 
* ,° Souvenirs for Airport Openings—Passenger Flights 
Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St. 352 W. 13th St. | Wing Building | New York, N. Y. 
Cc HI Cc A G Oo Write for Catalog S$ 

















ey MODEL BUILDERS—EXPERIMENTERS 
F L U G - W O ™ H E Fly latest type model. Twin-tractor racing mono., 30” wing 


span. Flying appearance of man-carrying ship—performance of 


Periodical for rere Air Travel 2 oe Service of Business and twin-pusher. 600 feet hand launched, 400 feet R.O.G. Fast, 
Air Travel-E en gga roag A eh Dest stable, durable. Inexpensive, easy to build. Send 20c for simple, 
- ee wale Travel-Policy ities complete, notated working drawing. 
Appears Month! Annual Subscription Price Mark 28.00 TEN YEARS’ MODEL EXPERIENCE 
VERLAG FUER DEUTSCHES FLUGWESEN Jack Clark, 600 East 25th Street, North, 
Berlin-Lichterfelde, Augustastrasse 18, Germany Portland, Oregon 














AT LAST!— 
BOYS 


American Ace 
Aeroplane Kite 


(Ace of All Model 





AERONADTICA 


THE MONTHLY INTERNATIONAL ILLUSTRATED REVIEW 
Official publication of the pilots of Italy. 
The richest and largest aeronautical publication. Every one interested in aero 
nautics should read our review 
Specimen 10 Lires. Yearly subscription, 100 Lires. Address your subscription to: 


AERONAUTICA, VIA GESU N. 6. MILANO, ITALIE 











Aeroplanes) 
{f Ready to fly in 15 minutes, no tools required in assembling 
AIRP ANE SPRU( E “American Ace” is guaranteed to fly. Will zoom, loop, barrel roll, and do 
other circus stunts. Can get altitude of 5,000 ft., and will fly for hours, 
en——Ai sed—Ki : Sang Wing Spread, 33 inches, constructed of Hickory, Holland cloth, Aluminum 
Rough Green—Air we 1m Rough or Finished to strate and aname, aitumehie Gains, on. 
Prompt shipments in carloads and less than carloads. Price $2.25 complete with 400 ft. flying string. Parcel Post prepaid. 
We supply many r the largest aircraft manufacturers in the 250 extra West of Rocky Mountains 
nited States and Europe. 
J. V. G. POSEY & COMPANY THE AERO pot . . 
Northwest Bank Buildin RTLAND, OREGON 630 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


SPECIALISTS IN AIRPLANE SPRUCE FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 

















WE BUILD ANYTHING FOR AIRPLANES SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Pilots, Students and Aviation BOOSTERS 


If youn a metal fusela win in f, 
ped eed etal ge, Se land & gea Register now in the NATIONAL AERO CLUB, an 


send us your specifications and we will assure you of SS CPF 9 association whose object is to encourage aviation in 
J SS general, such as organizing flying clubs, etc 

our low prices and prompt service. od Send $1.00 membership fee today which includes 
SILVER WINGS, membership card and literature 


REVELATION AIRCRAFT co. THE NATIONAL AERO CLUB 


225-7 West 57th Street, at Broadway, New York City 8377 West 4th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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This is a 
Waco Year 


Ask the pil 
who fly them 
Back of each one is: 

confidence 
reputation 
experience 
ability 
comfort 
appearance 
performance 
economy 
quick take-off 
slow landing 


New ships for immediate 
delivery 


New York Aircraft 
Distributors, Inc. 


Address 
Curtiss Field, Garden City, 


Long Island, N. Y. 








WE NEED THE ROOM— 
Get these while they last! 


Brand new 300 H.P. Hisso 
OX pusher or left hand prope 
OX piston pins 
OX piston rings 
OX S.A.E. tachometer drives 
OX lower oil pan cover 
OX socket wrench (crankshaft 
OX socket wrench (prop, hub 1 
OX water pump wrench 
OX eshaust manifold, each 
3/32” and %” aircraft 
Genuine Berling magneto poin 1 
Dixie booster magnetos, each 
Liberty hose clamps (per 10 
umkenheimer gas strainers 
Triplex goggles 
Wheels, 750x125, new 
Wheels, 28x4, new 
Chronemetric tachometers, with 
tachometer shafts, complete, ready t 
Altimeters (small or large) 8 
OU gauges (new production) I 
Compasses, Durkee or G.E., nev 
Turn indicator, like new 
Distance thermometer 5 
Plywood (waterproof) 1/32”, 1/16” 4? 
per eq. ft. . 25 
Jenny axles ™ 75 
Jenny radiators 
Jenny radiators 
Jenny radiators (Fetters) 
Jenny or Canuck flippers (good cover 
Jenny or Canuck stabilizer (¢ 
Standard metal turtle back 
Standard upper wings, good cover 
Canuck tail group (cover like new 20.6 


HEATH AIRPLANE CO. 


1727 Sedgwick St. Chicago, Ill. 


cable er 1 f 2 


ZL 


(Rhome-Turney 28 
(Harrison) 15 
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Pioneer Air Pilots 


(Continued from page 44) 
back at 4:41 :37. 


Englishman’s time by forty-three sec- 


He had beaten the 


onds. 

That made Moisant the nation’s 
hero; but he never received the ten 
thousand dollar prize. A _ protest 


lodged by Grahame-White was up- 
held by the International Aero- 
Federation; on another 
count the Englishman 
qualified and the prize finally went to 


nautical 
was dis 


De Lesseps. 

In November the Moisant brothers 
got a group of fly ers together. Mois- 
ant went to Havana, Cuba, to ar- 
range for a meet to be held there in 
He was not altogether 
and he 


December. 
successful in his mission, 


sailed for Richmond, Virginia, on the 


23d. There he joined the Interna- 
tional Aviators, as the exhibition 
group was called. On the 26th he 
flew over the Virginia State Peni- 


tentiary with a resultant flurry of ex- 


citement among the twelve hundred 
convicts. 
At Memphis, 17th 


of December, he tried for the alti- 


lenn., on the 


tude record. His barograph regis 
red nine thousand three hundred 


and sixty-four feet, and he was cov- 


ered with ice when he landed. In 
1 snowstorm, with a gale blowing he 
flew at Tupelo, Miss., on the the 21st. 


he spectators became so enthusias 
tic that they made up a purse of a 


housand dollars which was presented 


» him when he landed. He flew 
over the business district of New 
Orleans on the 24th, and he tried 


igain for the altitude record on the 
28th. A forced 
him to give up the attempt. He had 


an exciting time in getting to earth. 


frozen carburetor 


\ strong, gusty wind was blowing, 
and with a dead motor things looked 
serious. The wind drove him over a 
tree studded area, and he barely 
escaped a crack-up. The next day 
a sudden squall 
that swept in from the Gulf. After 
battle he 


he was caught in 
desperate ten minute 
landed safely. 

The Michelin Cup now beckoned 
to Moisant. It carried with it four 
thousand dollars in cash, and was 
awarded each calendar year to the 


; 
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pilot covering the greatest distance 


in continuous flight around a closed 
circuit, every part of which was visi- 
ble to the official observers. An 
extra gas tank of forty gallons capac- 
ity was installed on the fifty h.p. 
Bleriot that was to be used in the 
attempt. The last day of the year 
was picked for the test. 

Moisant was very popular with the 
Central American residents of New 
Orleans, and they had arranged for 
the presentation of a gold loving cup 
on the second of January—the day 
the troupe of flyers was due to leave. 
The one for whom it was intended 
never received it. He was dead. 

The morning of the 3lst dawned 
fair. The flight was to start at a 
field twelve miles from New Orleans 
on the banks of the Mississippi 
River, and Moisant flew there. At 
seven minutes to ten he appeared, 
flying at a low altitude and with the 
wind. Suddenly the machine swerved 
downward, and dropped like a plum- 
met. The observers saw 
him hurled from the cockpit. He 
fell only a short distance (most ac- 

that it was than 
but he fell headforemost 
and his neck was broken. Otherwise 
he bore no disfiguring marks. The 
body was immediately placed on a 


horrified 


counts less 


thirty feet) ; 


agree 


train of flat-cars that stood nearby, 
and was brought to New Orleans. A 
careful examination of the wrecked 
throttle was 


plane disclosed that the 


closed and that the flying wires were 
intact. 
The statements of the witnesses 


disclosed: 

“First, that Moisant attempted to 
land when apparently no necessity 
arose for his landing at that par- 
ticular moment or at that particular 
point. 

“Second, that when he started to 
land he was flying with the wind.” 

Moisant had always maintained 
that landing with the wind was one 
of the most dangerous things that a 
flyer could do. It may be safely as- 
sumed, all things considered, that the 
tail of the machine was tilted by a 
gust and, with the weight of the ex- 
tra gas dragging it down, there was 
no chance for recovery. 

Thus ended the career of an ad- 
venturer, who, in a little more than 
ecord of achieve- 


a year, wrote his 
ment in the annals of the air. 
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A New Department 
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Popular Aviation is announcing a 
new section on College Aeronautical 
Activities that will be started in the 
August issue. The movement of 
universities and colleges is toward 
development of interest, arousing en- 
thusiasm, training men for the field, 
and the education of a large and im- 
portant part of the public in the uses 
and importance of this ever growing 
field of transportation. The college 
trained man has, from the very be- 
ginning of the industry, influenced 
in no small measure the progress of 
aeronautics. This influence has been 
both direct and indirect in its effect 
on the aeronautical world. A great 
majority of the leaders in the field 
have received their actual training in 
preparation for their career or have 
acquired a background on which they 
added a specialized training for their 
particular activity. 

The indirect influence of the col- 
lege man, perhaps, is greater than 
that of the direct, which takes in the 
actual training for the field. The ed- 
ucation of an intelligent group, which 
will contain leaders in all phases of 
commercial and social life, as to the 
importance and the potential uses of 
aircraft, will result in the introduc- 
tion of this means of transportation 
into fields that are beyond our great- 
est imagination. 

College clubs and aeronautical 
courses of all descriptions have al- 
ready been started and many have 
been in existence for quite some time 
and have achieved marvelous suc- 
cess. The movement extends the 
length and breadth of the land and 
it is only a question of time until all 
the higher institutions of learning 
will join the others in paving the way 
to a more comprehensive system of 
education and training. 

This section will be started for the 
purpose of furnishing a means of 
outlet for the news of college aero- 
nautical activities, for the promotion 
of interest, the stimulation of friend- 
ly rivairy, and the urging and if pos- 
sible providing a greater degree of 
co-operation that, heretofore, was 
impossible. We are quite interested 
in keeping in touch with all these ac- 
tivities and we hope that all those 
that have not written to us will con- 
tribute to this section regularly. 
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Made of everbright, unbreakable metal, 
highly nickel plated, with spinning pro- 


peller. 


This ornament adds to the stream line 


effect of an automobile. 


Spreadeagle - Plane 
combinations for 
cars without motom- 
eters. Price $2.50 
Postpaid. 


Nak Ute | toe ee oe 
“The Spirit of the Times” 


The Plane of Destiny 
as Radiator Ornaments 







JUST WHAT YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


Now you can gratify that desire to “Tell the World” 
you are “air minded” by attaching a model 
airplane to your radiator cap. 


Aviation enthu- 
siasts have been 
awaiting the ad- 
vent of these 
beautiful and 
graceful radiator 
ornaments. The 
design is patent- 
ed and all in- 
fringements will 
be prosecuted. 










The “‘Spirit of the 
Times’” mounted on a 
graceful bracket 
Designed for cars with 
or without motometers 


Price 
$1.50 
Postpaid 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 


Shown here attached to the new Ford radiator 


cap. Very attractive on the new Chevrolet caps 


Price $1.00 Postpaid 











DISTRIBUTORS, AGENTS, 
DEALERS WANTED 


To handle our novelties—write 
for quotations for your territory 





bveneumannensannan 








OTHER NOVELTIES: 


“THE TAKE-OFP” The famous 

“plane of des- 
tiny,” accurate in design and propor- 
tion, creates the impression of being 
about to “take off.’’ Price postpaid 75 
cents. 


“FLYING LOW” Zhe “Spirit of 
t 


e Times” is 
shown skimming across the waves A 
paper weight and desk ornament. Price 
postpaid $1.00. 
“ABOVE THE CLOUDS” rr : a 
e 
“Spirit of the Times” is mounted on a 
serviceable ash tray of graceful propor- 
tions. The tray is finished in hand- 
hammered stipple effect It is highly 
ornamental and a practical utility as 
well. Price postpaid $1.50. 


“SOLITUDE” It would be difficult 
to imagine a more ap- 


propriate graduation, holiday or birth- 
day gift. Price, pair, postpaid $5.00. 


ANCIENT ART METAL CO., Inc., 84-86 Withers St. 


Specializing in Novelties for the 
Promotion of Aviation 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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What's Doing at Washington 


(Continued from page 66) 


eral, W. Irving Glover, recently an 
nounced that a change in air mail 
schedule between Chicago, IIl., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been approved 
by the Post Office Department. The 
revised schedule is as follows 
Daily-Southbound: Leave Chicago, 
6 a. m., C. T.; leave Indianapolis, 
7:55 a. m., C. T.; arrive Cincinnati, 
10 a. m., E. T. 

Northbound: Leave Cincinnati, 
5 p. m., E. T.; leave Indianapolis, 
5:15 p. m., C. T.; arrive Chicago, 
7 p.m. C. T. 

Postmasters at Albany, Schnex 
tady, Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo, and 
Rochester, N. Y., have been issued 
special cancellation stamps to cel 
brate the opening of the Albany 
Buffalo air mail route on June 1s 

The Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs inserted an entirely new biil 
on promotion of Army Air Corps 
Officers in place of the one they re 
ceived for consideration, Senato 
Reed announced recently. The new 
bill will have a tendency to elimi 





$9.00 


A $12.00 value 

DURABLE 
ELEGANT 

PRACTICAL 


All sizes from 36 to 46 


nate the so-called “hump” in the 
lower grades of the Army caused by 
the great influx of junior officers in 
the World War period, which has 
resulted in practically stopping pro- 
motions in the grades of first lieu- 
tenant and captain. According to 
the draft agreed upon by the Senate 
Committee, promotions will be based 
upon the length of service. Senator 
Reed also stated that the need for 
higher officers in the Air Corps was 
keenly felt. When the bill came be- 
fore the House it was passed with- 
out a record vote. This eliminates 
the obstacle that for quite a period 
of time has been confronting Chiefs 
of the Army Air Corps. 

Postmaster General New has 
awarded to the Robertson Aircraft 
Corporation of St. Louis, Mo., the 
contract for operating the air mail 
route from St. Louis, via Kansas 
City, to Omaha, Nebr., and return. 
The bid of this firm was 78% cents 
a pound, the lowest bid received by 
fai As this is the lowest rate for 
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carrying the mails over any route 
now in existence, the Postmaster 
General believes it indicated a grow- 
ing profit for the mail carrying com- 
panies. 

The Thompson Aeronautical Cor- 
poration of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
awarded the contract for carrying 
the mails by air over the route from 
Chicago, IIl., to Kalamazoo, Mich., 
via South Bend, Ind., to Bay City, 
via Lansing, Flint, and Saginaw, 
with spurs branching out from Kala- 
mazoo to Pontiac, via Battle Creek, 
Jackson, Ann Arbor, and Detroit, 
and to Muskegon via, Grand Rapids. 
The bid for this job was 89 cents a 
pound and was the lowest received 
from all competitive companies. The 
route from St. Louis to Omaha will 
not be placed in operation for sev- 
eral months as it will require the 
lighting of the air way for night 
flying. The route from Chicago to 
Indiana and Michigan points will 
commence operation during the early 
part of the summer or just as soon 
as the contractor can make arrange- 
ments for landing fields and place his 
equipment in condition for mail 
carrying. 
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(Continued from page 30) 
ing the process four or five times, 
before walking over to the garbage 
can, fifty feet distant, to dump his 
heavy load 

This lasted until three o'clock, 
when we were given a short respite 
before drill 

Another bell and the shout of 
Drill’ was heard, and the awkward 
squad again tumbled out to fall in 
for drill formation. 

“Fall in!” 

*Tenshun !” 

“Right face!” 

“Front!” 

“Count off !”’ 

“One, two, three, four; one, two, 
three, four; one, two, three, four, 
five 

‘As you were! Number one, in 
third squad, front rank, what’s your 
number ?” 

Wake up, dodos! Count off!” 
“As you were! Can’t you fellows 
count? Snap out of it! Count off!” 
“Right face! As you were! Half 
you men tried to do right dress! Snap 
out of it! ’Tenshun!”’ 

“Squads right—March! What’s 
the matter, you, Number One, sec- 
ond squad, front rank! Why didn’t 
you hold that pivot?” 

Column left—March! Don’t an- 
cipate the command—wait for the 
March!” 

“Company—Halt!”’ 

‘Forward—March!” 

“To the Rear—March!”’ 

“Right Oblique—March !” 
‘“Forward—March!” 

‘To the Rear—March!” 

“By the right flank—March!’ 


“Company—Halt !”’ 
“Stand at—Ease!”’ 
“At Ease’—There ensued a ten- 


minute interval of instruction on the 
maneuvers and new commands were 
explained. After this drill was re- 
sumed; and this was the daily prac- 
tice for the remaining eight months 
it Brooks for those lucky enough to 
remain. 

‘“Company—Dismissed !”"—and the 
cadets rushed for the barracks for 
another few minutes of rest. 

Another bell. Fall out, and Fall in 
for Retreat—that was the order. 
The usual commands and the proper 
salutes were made by the entire com- 
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pany. The Officer of the Day came 
out and read his report. It contained 
a report of all the formations, etc., 
and a list of the irregularities and 
the penalties and one could learn the 
number of demerits received. 

After supper, as we always called 
it, the general procedure was the 
well-known “Bull Session,” which 
consisted for the most part of bar- 
racks flying—better known to us as 
“Bunk” flying. In each bay there 
were always one or two gatherings 
discussing the problems incident to 
flying, what they intended to do and 
how they hoped to do it. Not one 
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of them seemed so very confident. 

This schedule, not exactly on the 
school roster, was to be seriously in- 
terrupted at the beginning of ground 
school, which was about two weeks 
distant. All the time, up till then, 
was to be taken up mostly with the 
numerous examinations and tests 
which will be spoken of later. 

There was an eight p. m. bed check 
every evening, and at ten a check 
was made to see that all the cadets 
were in bed. 

“Ding, ding, ding, can’t say any- 
thing more tonight—am in bed—will 
be back for reveille at six a. m.” 
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planes might be regarded as signifi 


cant, but while Germany is not al- 
lowed to maintain any military or 
naval air forces their commercial 


is not as lar 


ve 
ge 


fleet at the same time 
in the number of planes as those o 
some of their competitors 
the total number 
many engaged in commercial flying 
was only 120 and their numi v 
while somewhat increased to n 


of planes in Wer! 
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the demands of their many air routes 
is not large. Britain or France, have 
large commercial air fleets and like- 
wise large military forces. 

While the Treaty of Versailles has 
been Germany’s biggest obstacle to 
overcome in the development of 
aviation it might be said that in one 
sense it has helped them to develop 
their commercial aviation since they 
are not allowed to support any mili- 
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tary or naval forces and therefore 
can devote all of their activities to- 
wards the perfecting of the commer- 


cial services. It has likewise helped 


them in this way for the German 
people without a military force to 
support are taxed but 30 pfennigs 


(eight and a half cents) per capita 
a year the upkeep of the com- 
mercial service. English and French 
people are taxed the equivalent of 
four and five marks respectively (a 
dollar and a dollar and a quarter) 
per capita for mili- 
tary, naval air 
fleets. 

The 
able to maintain their schedules to a 
remarkable degree of regularity. Last 
year up to 90% of their air traffic 
was maintained as scheduled. Rain, 
snow and of considerable 
velocity do not cause postponements 
or cancellations in the service. The 
fog, however, is the planes’ greatest 
enemy and something to be reckoned 
with in the maintaining of a regular 
schedule. As is the case of all of 
the European air lines, there is to be 


for 


the 
and 


support ol 
commercial 


German Luft Hansa system is 


winds 


found an excellent meteorological 
bureau which is informed of the 
prevailing weather conditions all 


over Europe. All of the planes are 
equipped with radio and are there- 


fore able to keep in touch with these 


bureaux. In 1925 their official sta- 
tistics show a coefficient of 0.03% of 
accidents. There was no fatal acci- 


dent in 1926 although one major ac- 
cident occurred in 1927. As far as 
safety is concerned it is regarded as 
safe as any other means of transpor- 
tation in Germany. 


Germany is perhaps more air- 
minded than any of her competitor 
nations. The Reich government is 


bending every effort to bring this 
about and have 
markable extent. 
many is an air-minded 
been one of the principal factors in 
building up their air system. Ger- 
man people were willing to contrib- 
ute to the support of such a project 
and German people use their planes 
continuously. From the writer’s 
experience in flying in German 
commercial planes it appears that 
the majority of the passengers are 
business men and frequently the 
brief case is a part of the personal 
luggage that carried. Men 
whose affairs take them from city 
to city find the air route an ideal 


succeeded to a re- 
The fact that Ger- 
nation has 


is 
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means of transit and one that saves 
much valuable time. Differing from 
the services of other nations, the 
German line does not apparently de- 
pend upon the support of the tourist 
traffic to any extent but rather has a 
constant demand for its services from 
the German people. The German 
government devotes much effort to 
creating a taste for flying among her 
people and starts in the class room 
with the younger generation who will 
be tomorrow’s flyers. Students are 
urged to go to air schools and fre- 
aviation are 


quently lectures on 


given in the class room. 

A dirigible, the LZ-127, is now in 
the course of construction at the 
Zeppelin works in Frederichshaven 
and when completed it will be used 
for passenger and mail service be- 
tween either Germany and South 
American cities or the United States. 
It is expected to be ready for its 
trials by next August and there is 
much rivalry between the builders of 
this airship and those who are build- 
ing the R-100 in England for a simi- 
lar service. This dirigible is being 
built for long distances 
and its radius is expected to be 60,- 
000 kilometres (37,775 miles.) The 
duration of a flight from Germany 
to New York is expected to be 60 to 
80 hours while a flight to Buenos 
Aires will take 100 hours. Germany 
has already obtained the approval of 
the Spanish government for a line of 
dirigibles to fly between Seville and 
Aires 

The opening of the Barcelona- 
Madrid line, coinciding with the 

an Air Convention be- 
tween Spain and Germany, has 
reawakened interest in commercial 
air navigation in Spain. The con- 
vention with Germany signed re- 
cently regulates the _ reciprocal 
treatment which airplanes of either 
country receive in entering 
or flying over the territory of the 
other, and looks generally to the 
establishment of air lines between 


especially 


Buenos 


signing of 


will 


the two countries. It was also 
agreed later that in conformity 
with the Convention an air line 


uniting Madrid and Berlin should 
be established as soon as a com- 
pany could be formed to operate 
it, the company to consist of Ger- 
interests in 


man and Spanish 


equal proportion. 
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behind their air services they are 
bound to be successful and maintain 
the high standards which they have 
built up. Having an air-minded peo- 
ple to support them is perhaps one 
of the biggest assets they could wish 
for and it is something that other 
nations can envy them for having. 
German technical skill is constantly 
improving and perfecting their flying 
stock and has enabled them to keep 
up with the best in Europe despite 
the handicap of restrictions placed 


upon them. The future of German 
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Mountains of Skyland 


(Continued from page 12) 


extends to a horizon two hundred 
miles away. The British Isles could 
be packed within our circle of vision. 
Sunshine and fair weather extend 
over the entire region excepting that 
covered by the great thunderhead 
range. We tilt upward and swing 
ponderously into a nosedive. Down- 
ward we go at a speed which also 
belongs to this fairyland. We glide 
down the ridge of one of the cloud- 
ranges until we reach the lower 
leve) of clouds which trail in the 
wake of the majestic storm-center. 
Beneath us is a brilliant white “arctic 
sea.” Here are “pressure ridges” 
there are windswept “snow-fields.” 
To those on earth far below us, it is 
a dull overcast sky from which a 
drizzling rain is falling as an anti- 
climax of the noisy, lashing thunder- 
storm. The smudge of earth is below 
that pure white blanket. We are 
in the clean air of upper cloudland 
canopied by the blue sky which is 
fretted here and there with wisps of 
clouds of snow-crystals miles above. 
Our shadow upon the brilliant white 
sea of clouds below is the only visible 
moving thing. Even it is not earthly, 
for it is fringed with delicate tints 
of the colors of the rainbow. This 
is a characteristic of shadows cast 
upon clouds and it seems a perfect 
adornment of shadows in this fairy- 
land. 

We dislike the thought of for- 
saking this region of clouds, with its 
unrealities and thrills and wonders, 
for the commonplace earth below 


that haze. We near the edge of this 
“polar sea” and wander among the 
isolated sculptures of skyland. Their 
crests strain forward in the wind 
as if urging onward their lagging 
bodies. Some of the vaporous moun- 
tains are disintegrating. We pass in 
and out among these fairy crags, 
reluctant to leave. The earth is 
sunlit over there, but behind us it is 
lost in shadow and rain. We soar 
through the disintegrating mountains, 
careless of collisions with the fairy 
things. We pass among the great 
fragments, alternately in sunshine 
and in shadow. Passing out of them, 
we glide for a mile or two through 
ghostly scuds, finally to land in 
brilliant sunshine and where the sky 
has been unclouded all day long, for 
our thunderhead was twenty miles 
away. With this experience added 
to many others in skyland, we possess 
renewed assurance that living is not 
measured by years, but by the in- 
tensity of hours which is the result 
of flying with an open consciousness, 
seeing eyes, and some knowledge of 
the things encountered on skyland 
trails. 

In an hour or two we have wit- 
nessed many wonders of the realm of 


clouds. We have glimpsed behind 
the scenes of one of Nature’s 
mightiest spectacles. We _ have 


visited polar regions and have seen 
spread below us the filigreed coast- 
lines of two states. We have en- 
joyed a range of vision possible in 
only a relatively few places on earth. 
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We sit down and contemplate the 
region from which we have come. 
Many broken clouds at various levels 
are scattered over that portion of 
the sky. Different currents of air 
carry them in various directions. It 
is as if Nature is now uncertain of 
purpose; but to us who have seen 
this thunderstorm from the high 
point of vantage above it and were 
intimate with it, it is plain that Na- 
ture is clearing the stage after a great 
spectacle. Perhaps soon the great 
cloud range will be broken up com- 
pletely, and the fragments of clouds 
may evaporate in the thirsty cold air 
which has come from the heights to 
replace the great displacement of 
warm air taken upward in the boiling 
crests of the thunderheads. 

It is late afternoon. If these great 
masses of clouds remain a_ while 
longer and if the hundreds of frag- 
ments of clouds at different levels do 
not disappear into the thirsty air or 
are not driven too far away, a gor- 
geous sunset is in prospect. It re- 
quires clouds, many of them at dif- 
ferent levels to give us the wonderful 
colorful sunsets. These, too, are 
worth seeing above as well as below. 
If that great range of cloud-moun- 
tains should linger intact, perhaps 
we might have a thunderstorm this 
evening. Although much of the 
beauty of the clouds is missed in 
night-flying, darkness adds much to 
the mystery, awesomeness, and 
majesty of a thunderstorm when 
viewed from an airplane. The play 
of lightning from cloud to cloud, the 
revelation of clouds in the brilliance 
of the momentary flashes, and the 
awesomeness of the entire setting 
canopied by the starry sky overhead 
is worth much to witness. But we 
have had sufficient to think and to 
dream over—enough to live over 
with many thrills for one day. But 
there are still countless wonders in 
skyland. Besides its majesties cloud- 
mountains, the sunsets, and night- 
flights, there are the winds, many 
cloud-forms, cloud-levels, weather, 
high altitudes, extensive ranges of 
vision, the annihilation of distance, 
the phenomena of meteorology, and 
countless cloud-capers. Then there 
are the stars, the aurora borealis, and 
imaginary flights far above those 
which we can achieve by airplane. 

All these are phases of skyland in 
which interesting knowledge adds 
something to the fascinating beauties 
and the thrilling wonders of a realm 
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new to most persons. 
almost infinitely more in store than 


a mere means of getting from one 


place to another. With a conscious- 
ness open to it, new scenery always 
the aerial traveler over the 
same route. We must travel new 
trails on earth if desire new 
scenery, but not so in the aerial 
world. The scenery of skyland is 
ever-changing, from both aerial and 
That is why it 


greets 


we 


earthly viewpoints. 
is fairyland. 
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Book Review 


Td PITTI 


A BC of Flight, by W. Laurence 
LePage (Wiley, $1.50.) Books on 
fundamentals have a habit of wan- 
dering a little too far afield in the 
author’s eagerness to bring his reader 
to an advanced stage. Mr. LePage’s 
contact with students when he was 
on the aeronautics staff of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
has kept him from making this mis- 
take. His book, which is a revision 
of a series that appeared in a well 
known newspaper, keeps to the level 
of the layman throughout. When it 
is considered that the average reader 
of a book finishes it in a surprisingly 


short time, the wisdom of such a 
course is apparent. 
Mr. LePage, who is now asso- 


ciated with Pitcairn Aviation, 
of Philadelphia, manufacturers and 


operators of aircraft, developed an | 
He was a| 


early interest in flying. 
model “fan” when only fifteen years 
of age, and has been attached to the 
industry since his eighteenth year. 
With his background of experience 
in research, teaching and writing, all 
on aviation subjects, it is not a mat- 
ter of surprise that such a readable 
and instructive book has been pro- 
duced. 

The explanations of the natural 
laws that are made use of in flight, 
and the clarity of the diagrams with 
which ‘he illustrates the points, are 
such that few passages have to be 
re-read in order to understand flight 
n theory and practice. 

After all, as the author points out, 
flight is not magic, and the airplane 
is not an exception tu natural laws. 
It utilizes certain natural forces and 
the understanding of these, together 
with the results of their application, 
is not a difficult matter but one that 
any intelligent person may master. 


Flying has | 


Inc., | 
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Be a Flier in 10 to 12 
Weeks at Marshall! 


Learn thoroughly and rapidly at Marshall—where we teach you to fly 
by FLYING! Books and classwork are necessary in some fields. But 
the only way to learn flying is to FLY. We take you right up into the 
sky in dual control planes, supplementing your ground work with actual 
experience. When you leave Marshall you not only know the funda 
mentals of building, repairing and assembling airplanes; you are a 
FLIER! 

a Half Million in Equipment 


The Marshall Flying School—located in the very heart of the commer 
cial aviation district-—is operated in conjunction with the Nicholas 
Beazley Airplane Co., Inc., America’s foremost aeronautical supply 
house. An extensive factory, large warehouses, many school buildings, 
and up-to-date four-way, illuminated flying field—the best instructors 
the country has produced—all these await you at Marshall. 


The World’s Largest Flying School 


No wonder Marshall has become the world’s largest and best known 
civilian flying school. Marshall graduates are making names for them 
selves in commercial aviation—as Pilots, Airplane Builders, Assemblers, 
Repairers, Inspectors, Salesmen, Dealers. Big jobs are awaiting you, 
too! Get the prestige that a pair of Marshall Wings carries! Equip 


yourself to go out and earn big money 
This Book May Change 


FREE Your Future! Get It! 


The world’s greatest, most thrilling profession needs YOU! Write 
today for this illustrated book which describes the Marshall Flying 
School and records made by its graduates 


Nearly 


Send for this book TODAY! 


your entire future and open up new 
nues of SUCCESS and adventure! 
tuition must be raised. Write quick 
take advantage of the old rates. 
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GET BUSY TODAY! 


Take this 
first step on the road which may change 
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What Shall I ‘Read? 


one to be taken seriously. Al- is like all others, tending to become 
though a man cannot gain a more and more specialized, and the 
pilot’s or mechanic’s license without specialized man will be most in de- 
practical experience much valuable mand. 
knowledge can be gained by inten- To generalize, the field may be di- 
sive and systematic text book work. yided into several groups. There is 
A man without the fundamentals of the mechanic, whether a_ service 
aviation is seriously handicapped for man or a factory man; the technical 
the first few weeks after entering an man, either engineer, designer or 
aviation school. If, however, he has draughtsman; the flying group, 
these fundamentals firmly fixed in which will be dealt with at greater 
his mind, his more rapid progress Jength; and finally, the layman in- 
repays him for the time spent in terested in aviation, who wishes in- 
home study. formation, whether for reasons of 
On entering this field a certain business or pleasure, but does not 
definite type of work should be care to enter the field for a liveli- 
chosen. General men are employed, hood. 


‘Lew subject of home study is it is true, but the aviation industry 
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and embroidery 
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Both Army and Navy designs; also attractive 
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manufacturers of regulation U. S. Army and 
Navy Insignia and Buttons, we are equipped to 
execute special orders or designs. 
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quality for over 45 years. 


43 E. 19th St., N. Y. C. 
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All study may be divided into 
three periods; Elementary, Applied 
or Practical and Advanced. In the 
case of aviation the elementary pe- 
riod includes the same reference 
books for each division of the field. 
The budding pilot, prospective me- 
chanic or fledgling engineer will each 
have to cover the same amount of 
ground. They will read with a dif- 
ferent ambition and goal in view but 
the text material is the same. They 
must know what it is all about, why 
and how an airplane flies, the scope 
and limitations of aircraft, and the 
basic principles of construction and 
operation. After this period their 
interests diverge, but this period re- 
mains the “grammer school” of avi- 
ation. 


The Elementary Course 


The A. B. C. of Aviation, 
Barber ........ states saneccoseasclpOie 

Everybody’s Aviation Guide, 
Page ...... erage ee 

Modern Flight, Clevenger... 1.0 

The Aeroplane Speaks, Barber 3.7 

The Book of the Aeroplane, 
Pritchard ............ 


The Mechanic 


A mechanic’s work naturally di- 
vides itself into sections. Engine 
work constitutes only a portion of 
his duties. He must know how to 
rig a ship, and something more than 
an elementary knowledge of design 
and construction is needed if he is 
ever to become a top-notcher in his 
chosen field. After covering the 
common elementary books in order 
to gain a knowledge of the field in 
general, he should set out to cover 
the three periods of his own chosen 
work—the elementary, the practical 
and the advanced. It is suggested 
that he select his texts for study 
from the three following groups of 
books, three from the first two lists 
and four from the third. 


oF 
OY 


=) 


5 


= 


First Period 


Aviation Engines, Page................... $1.25 

Aviation Engines Trouble 
ok | 

Modern Aircraft (engine sec- 
tion), Page ....... .. 5.00 


Engine Encyclopedia, Angle 7.50 
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Second Period 


Aeroplane Construction, Oper- 
ation, and Maintenance, 


Rathbun ‘incall totic $2.50 
Modern Aircraft (types of 
planes, construction, opera- 
re kee 
Aeroplane Design and Con- 
struction, Pomilio 5.00 
Mechanics of the Aeroplane, 
Duchene sie 
Third Period 


Elementary Principles of Aero- 
plane Design, Judge...........-...... $2.25 
The Airplane Engine, Marks... 6.00 
Automobile and Aircraft En- 
gines, Judge nae . 8.50 
Aircraft Power Plants, Jones... 4.25 
Aeronautical Science, Hart and 


Laidlet oi ae 
Aviation Engines, Dykes... 5.00 
Modern Aircraft (design of 

aircraft engines), Page... 5.00 


The Engineer 

The aeronautical engineer, or de- 
signer, is in a group more or less 
remote from the more practical pro- 
fessions or callings of pilot and me- 
chanic. A great deal of application 
along scientific lines is called for and 
a knowledge of higher mathematics 
is a necessity, for much of the work 
and study involves problems and 
formulae of an advanced kind. It is 
assumed that the student is capable 
of following the texts suggested, so 
no strictly mathematical books have 
been included. As before, there are 
three periods of study, and it is sug- 
gested that three books be chosen 
from the first two groups and four 
from the last. 


First Period 

Elementary Aeroplane Design, 

| ae ee SA $ 2.25 
Elementary Aeronautical Sci- 

ence, Hart and Laidlet.......... 2.50 
Modern Aircrat (design and 

construction), Page .......... 5.00 
Aircraft Handbook, Colvin 

RE CD seinsisntecicncenonie . 4.00 
Airplane Design and Con- 

struction, Pomilio . 5.00 
Text Book on Aeronautics, 

Shaw 5.00 


Second Period 


Airship Design, Burgess $ 9.00 
Force of the Wind, Chatley... 1.50 
Aeronautics in Theory and 
Practice, Cowley and Levey 10.00 
Design of Screw Propellers 
for Aircraft, Watts................... 8.50 
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AMERICA’S 
GREATEST AIR SOCIETY 


The American Society for Promotion of Aviation 
was organized by 12 ex-service aviators at the Army 
and Navy Club, New York City, in 1925. 


Our objects as incorporated are to “arouse and 
maintain interest in aviation” and eventually to 


‘Make AMERICA- 
SUPREME -IN-THE-AIR” 


We can accomplish our objectives by having a 
landing field or air port in every town, and by train- 
ing red-blooded Americans in the art of flying. 


FLYING CLUBS HAVE BEEN ORGANIZED 
IN OVER 300 COMMUNITIES. 

WE WILL CO-OPERATE WITH YOU IN 
ORGANIZING AN AERO CLUB IN YOUR 
VICINITY. 

You can participate in this great movement by be- 


coming a member of THE A. S. P. A., and, as our 
representative, work for aviation in your community. 


Join Aviation’s Great Fraternity 


ENROLL NOW! !! 


MEMBERSHIP fee one dollar which covers the cost of silver wings, 
membership card and literature of the A. S. P. A. 


Secretary, The ASPA 
522 Sth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


Yes, I am interested in aviation! Please enroll me in the American 


Society for Promotion of Aviation. I enclose membership fee of 
One Dollar. Please send me my wings. 


Eee . PA. 


See 


(ESP ae 
A Non-Profitable Organization 
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Aerofoil 
Theory, Glauert ..... 
Aircraft and Automobile Ma- 
terials (Ferrous and Non- 
ferrous), Judge ea. 
Third Period 
Dynamics of the Aeroplane, 
Williams ....... es 
Aeroplane Structural Design, 
Jones and Frier. nak 
Aeroplane Structures, Pip- 
pard and Pritchard... 
Airplane Design (aerodyna- 
mics), Warner . 
Aeronautics, Wilson 
Aerostatics, Warner 


and Airscrew 


5.60 


8.50 


2.50 
6.00 
7.50 
7.50 


4.00 
3.25 
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Applied Aerodynamics, Bair- 


RC ns ee rene 12.00 
Fluid Velocity and Pressure, 
Pannell ... Fs a, © 


The Flying Group 

This group includes both the gen- 
eral and the specialized pilot, the 
navigator, meteorologist, surveyor 
and photographer, radio operator, 
and many others. Among the unclas- 
sified members of this group may be 
mentioned any one who flies a ship 
for purposes of business or sport. 
The salesman or business man seek- 
ing economy and speed in transpor- 
tation, the farmer who sees in the 





ABC OF 
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... BUT EVERYBODY CAN LEARN THE 
FEW SIMPLE PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT. 


The newest and greatest achievement on earth— 
do you know what it’s all about? 

Just read LePage’s story of flight. 
est and easiest way to find out what these princi- 
ples are, how they operate, how an airplane is 
built, and how to fly! 
In fairness to yourself you ought to read this book. 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon right away. 


ee 


BY 
W. Laurence LePage 


ASSISTANT TO VICE-PRESIDENT 
PITCAIRN AVIATION, INC. 


It’s the clear- 
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John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


Gentlemen: Please enter my order for one copy of “A B C 
of FLIGHT” by W. Laurence LePage, to be sent immediately 
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(5 I enclose check ($1.50). 
C] Please send the book to me C. O. D 
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plane another implement or machine 
particularly adapted to his require- 
ments, the country dweller who 
works in the city and sees the plane 
as an efficient tax for his use—all 
these and many others come under 
the flying group. They are either 
present or future operators of air- 
craft. As such, their requirements 
are quite similar. More than an ele- 
mentary knowledge is necessary. It 
would be impossible to subdivide the 
group so as to take in every possible 
user, but in the following groups 
various texts will be suggested for 
the use of those coming under this 
classification. 

To attempt to submit a full list of 
the classes which the last group cov- 
ers would be an impossibility, for 
the arm of aircraft is long reaching 
and is making itself felt in a myriad 
of different ways. 

The farming group is one which is 
realizing the importance of airplanes 
in connection with its combat on in- 
sect or parasite vegetation destroyers. 
It has been shown that a plane can 
spray hundreds or thousands of acres 
in a space of time which makes this 
sort of work very profitable. On the 
immense farms or ranches in the 
southwest, air transportation is sur- 
passing the automobile because of the 
saving of time, which, in some in- 
stances, cannot be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. Although the com- 
parison will not be exactly similar, 
the example can be given of the 
farmers buying automobiles in place 
of the old time horse and buggy. 
When a faster means of transporta- 
tion presents itself, the farmer or 
rancher is one of the first to take 
advantage of it. 

More than an elementary knowl- 
edge is necessary, for, if anyone in 
the above group purchases a plane, 
he sooner or later must expect to be 
his own pilot. 

The Pilot 

The pilot is not a highly special- 
ized worker, such as the designer. 
At the present time the pilot must, 
of necessity be a practical “all 
around” mechanic as well as flyer. 
Under many conditions he must 
make his own repairs and inspec 
tions, and the burden of maintenance 
falls on his shoulders. To obtain 
his license he must show his ability 
to fly, to navigate, to make simple 
weather forecasts, and know the re- 
quirements of the Department of 
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Commerce in relation to aircraft. 
At present he occupies much the 
same important position as the mas- 
ter of a ship. 

His study can also de divided into 
three periods, starting with elemen- 
tary work, and progressing through 
construction, navigation and mete- 
orology to advanced flying and other 
specialized pursuits. 

First Period 
Airmen’s International Diction- 
ary, Dander 


Dictionary of Aviation, Pierce 3.90 
Learning to Fly in the Army, 
Fales — - 
Modern Aircraft (Operation), 
Page —_—_ 5.00 
Flight Without Formula, 
Duchene 3.50 


Second Period 
Meteorology, 


...$2.50 


Aeronautical 


Gregg 
\erial Navigation (notes and 
examples), Card 3.75 
300k of the Sky, Luckeish 3.50 
A Cloud Atlas, McAdie 1.50 
Third Period 
\viator’s Flight Log Book and 
Commerce Regulations........$1.50 
Modern Aircraft (construction, 
maintenance, repair), Page... 5.00 
Aircraft Engines, Dykes 5.00 
Aerobatics, Barber 3.50 
\ircraft Instruments, Eaton... 5.00 


The Navigator and Meteorologist 
The navigator and meteorologist 
is a newcomer, comparatively speak- 
ing, in the aircraft field. Our army 
and navy air corps have trained ex- 
perts in these fields, but little atten- 
tion was called to these professions 
until the ill-fated Dole races of last 
year. The navigator detailed by the 
navy to assist the pilots entered in 
the race to Hawaii was assailed with 
much criticism for his insistence on 
at least a rudimentary knowledge of 
navigation—or avigation, as some in- 
sist it should be called when applied 
to aircraft. Results showed the wis- 
dom of his requirements. 
Meteorology, which relates to 
weather, is practically inseparable 
from navigation, although strictly 
they are two different sciences. In 
the operation of aircraft, however, 
the two interlock in such a manner 
that for practical purposes one man 
should understand both. This, of 
course, does not actually apply to 
the meterologist on ground duty, but 
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we are discussing here only the fly- 5. Man and Weather, McAdie 2.00 


ing group. 6. The Force of the Wind, 
Few books have been written espe- See ae 1.50 
cially for this particular branch of 7. Book of the Sky, Luckeish 3.50 
aviation, but as more attention is be- 8. Aircraft Instruments, Eaton 5.00 
ing paid to this study than formerly, 9. Modern Aircraft (Navi- 
there will soon be available a com- gating Section), Page 5.00 


prehensive list of works covering the 
various phases of this work. 

1. Aerial Navigation, Cards_.$3.75 
2. Aerial Navigation and Me- 


The Photographer and Surveyor 
This is a work which attracts the 
adventurous, for in no other busi- 





teorology, Yancey 2.50 ness is there such an opportunity for 
3. Aeronautical Meteorology, seeing new things, gaining new view- 
Gregg 2.50 points, and making explorations. 
4. A Cloud Atlas, McAdie 1 50 (Continued on page 93) 
To Pass the 


TRANSPORT 
PILOT’S EXAMINATION 


you must know 


Navigation and 
Meteorology 


A book has been prepared which thoroughly cov- 
ers the examination for any grade of license in 
these subjects, and if the candidate will spend a 
few hours studying it no difficulty will be experi- 


enced. 
$2.50 Postpaid 


Mail Order to: 


Captain Lewis A. Yancey 
427 West End Ave., New York City 


CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 
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New York City 
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(Continued from page 62) 
and repeat raising the nose to a 
level position before launching. 
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Point No. 
Keep cool! Have your model 
built and tried ahead of time, with 
a few extra parts, propellers, a 
wing, frame, elevator, and motors. 
In other words, have enough parts 
for a spare machine and know 
ahead of time of the contest where 
to set the wings and how many 
winds to use. Take your time and 
make each flight better than the 
first. Use the most winds in your 
last flight. 


Construction Features 


and Handy Kinks 
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To keep your Ambroid cement 
in good condition, use from a small 
can keeping a cover over the can 
when not in use. Fill the small 
can from a large one. 

For record models, use soft light 
weight balsa and dope the outside 
with several coats or more till the 
smooth. Sand 


surface becomes 
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lightly between coats to make the 
gloss come out. This hard skin 
on the extra light balsa makes a 
strong yet light construction, 
Allow one coat of Ambroid to 
dry wherever bearings, motor 
hooks, propeller shafts, etc., are to 
be attached to prevent crushing of 
the balsa underneath the fittings. 
Use several coats of Ambroid over 
fittings to hold them securely. 
Bend bamboo over a hot rod or 
tube if you have trouble with 
bending in a candle or spirit flame. 
Round bamboo splints can be 
uniformly and quickly made up 
pulling split strips through several 
holes in a % in. steel plate, each 
hole being smaller than the pre- 
vious one. When started through 
the holes, pull the strip through 
with a pliers in one steady pull. 
See the drawing for further 
model details and heips. 





Why the Longer Tail 





The Spirit of St. Louis, as 
printed last month, had a slightly 
longer .and larger tail than true 
scale but this is necessary for a 
good flying model since there is no 
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pilot in our model to guide it on 
its course. The tail on the big 
Spirit was designed for speeds of 
85 to 120 miles per hour while the 
model flies between twelve and 
eighteen miles per hour, which is 
another reason for making the tail 
larger. 


A Winder Without a 
Winder! 


¢ To the South Bend boys at the 
Y. M. C. A., credit is given for the 
following helpful kink: 

We all know, or should know, 
winding rubber by hand cuts the 
edges of the motors and they break 
much sooner than when wound by 
stretching them and winding with 
a winder. Of course, winding too 
much with a winder kills the pep; 
but, remember, considerably more 
winds can be put into stretched 
motors without this loss of “pep.” 

Here is the handy stunt the 
South Bend boys used and simple 
as it seems, it is a new idea and 
is quite handy. Hook the “S” 
hook to a nail, thumb tack, wire 
or whatever is handy. Stretch the 
motor three to four times normal 
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of aviation 


even with pontoons. 
demountable motor stick greater 
power 


Sold by leading stores every- 
where. If they can offer you @ 
only substitutes, remit to us with 
50 cents extra for shipping any- 
where in the U. S. 
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Extra Wings $3.50 per pr. 





water. 


The Monoplane flies 800 feet. 
SILVER ACE Pontoons and its flight will surprise you. 

Study the bird-like automatic dihedral of the wings in midair! Learn of an inherent stability that permits launching in 
flight with the wings in perpendicular position! Note the thrust of a semi-flexible 
You will find the detachable, hollow, silk covered wings add 


The SILVER ACE 


FLYING MODEL 


Wing Spread 30 in.— Weight 33/4 oz. 


Buy a SILVER ACE or build one in a day from 
a partly assembled set and enjoy the new National 
Sport of flying this beautiful model on land or 
At the Aircraft Shows in Detroit, Syracuse, 
and Minneapolis thousands learned from the SILVER ACE exhibits what this scientific model is creating in the junior study 
Add an extra pair of wings and you have an equally well flying Biplane. 





A new dummy radial motor on all De Luxe Models. 


And a new Contest Kit, to be built entirely from the ground up. All materials, and drawings by SILVER ACE engi- 


Catalog 10 cents 
Model Supplies of all kinds 
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CHICAGO 


ropeller, and the wing loading possible 
ong life to your ship, and the patented 
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Ready to fly $12.50 


Add 
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Monoplane ..$12.50 


De Luxe Partly Assembled 
Monoplane 9 
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4 planes—1 fuselage 
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Bulid and Fiy This 3-ft. Model of 


LINDBERGH’S 
“Spirit of St. Louis” 


Plans for This IDEAL New York - Paris Mono- 
Model Airplanes fon aan 
250 per set the Atiantic Ocean. Any bright 
Nez Fer fark Fiene boy om Sy i Jpodel: The IDEAL 
struction Outfit contains every- 
Ts ~. le thing needed: al! parts, fittings, ma’ 


CURTISSJN4D- 2Biplane = and supplies, including crete! 
nstructions, plans and diagrams. The 


DaHAVILA al Seaplane Biplane 
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Bleriot, Taube of the original and is guaranteed to 


Niew sport Mo 00 lanes 5 Complete Construc- 
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on West of Denver, Colo.. and in 
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New 64-page Book 
of Model Airplanes 
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eo and directions for building gliders 
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Imperial 
Japanese Tissue 


Highest grade, the covering used on all record 
holding models. You will need this material 
for your National Contest Plane. Large sheets 
19 by 25 inches only Sc per sheet. Not less 
than five sheets sold. Postage and packing Sc 
Also pure Para rubber Yg-inch flat, $1.55 per 
on skein of 210 feet approx. Postage and 
packing 20c. 3/16-inch flat, pure Para rubber 
$2.30 per one skein of 210 feet approx. Post- 
age and packing 20c. 

Special High Power Non-Slip winder, double 
geared for single and twin propellers A 
winder of this kind is absolutely necessary t 
get long duration and distance. The DOWAE 
winder is exceptionally free running and « 
durable that it will last for years. $1.25 plus 
postage and packing, 15c. 


Inclose a 2 cent stamp for 
our complete price list 
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SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
ACE E. Z. BUILT 


39-inch wing span, flying scale model, can be 
built in 6 hours; no steaming, bending, drilling or 
dekicate joints to make. Only accurate model of 
this plane on market. 

Clark balsa wing ribs, Ball Bearing propeller shaft, 
aluminum cowling, balloon tired aluminum disc 
wheels. Dummy air eooled motor, your choice of 
any color model dope 


Post paid complete, $7.00 


Compare with other so-called construction sets 
© yours now 
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SVRCIAL OFFER—Any model described in any 
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length in the usual way and wind 
the propeller by hand. “Walk in” 
or shorten the motor as you wind. 
When wound up, simply unhook 
the “S” hook from its temporary 
fastening and slip it into the hook 
on the model. You have the extra 
winds in your motor. The motor 
is not frayed or cut on the corners. 
And, best of all, you get almost as 
good duration as though you had 
used a winder! 

The motors will not lose much 
pep with extra winds if you keep 
them well rubbed with tire talc or 
graphite or a mixture of the two. 
This prevents sticking together 
which causes the loss of pep. Oil 
and perspiration from the hands 
spoil rubber quickly so don’t han- 
dle rubber more than is necessary. 
Use a new motor occasionally as 
it will pay in the way of added 
power, pep and duration. 


Book Reviews 


Building and Flying Model Air- 
craft, by Paul Garber, (Ronald, 
$2.25) is the latest addition to the 
Ronald Aeronautical Library, which 
already includes works covering 
nearly every phase of this subject. 
Boys have been handicapped in the 
past by not having a standard work 
on which to base their experiments 
in model building. The importance 
of the sport—if you wish to call it 
one—need not be emphasized here. 
Such men as Orville Wright, Lind- 
bergh, Secretaries Warner, Davison 
and MacCracken testify in the intro- 
duction of this book to the far-reach- 
ing results of model building. 

Ideas for design, some of them of 
great value to the industry, have 
been developed in model flying. 
There is the building up of an air- 
wise generation to be considered, 
Orville Wright says “by helping you 
to understand and appreciate what is 
to become an important feature of 
our lives.’ 

Mr. Garber has collected material 
for this book from a number of dif- 
ferent sources, and the: result is a 
manual of value not only to the be- 
ginner, but also to the student of 
elementary aeronautics and_ the 
manual training instructor or play- 
ground director. The reader _ is 
taken through the various steps in 
construction and theory, and a real 
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Simplex Air Model C 
plex Air el Co. 
AUBURN, MASS. 

Send 5 cents for complete parts list. 
A 5 cent service charge is required on 
all orders amounting to less than $1. 
All goods sent postpaid in the U. S. A. 
No stamps or C. O. D. orders accepted. 
We give 24 hour service. 
Spruce Bass Balsa 
fe Xs" x3? ..... 03 
ts), SS a -06 
eg x4" .. acco 008 .03 
"3 "x3’ .. —- | -054 
fa” X hy "3" : nn 2089 045 
ig x4 "x3" . — .064 
UB x4 7x37 2 -054 .06 
44 x49"x3’ ‘ 009 .108 
es ae 4 .075 .084 
Mer x der" x3’ 09.108 
4x 1”x3’ 144 
1”x 3”x3’ 48 
1"x 337x344’ -56 
4" "x47x3'%’ Balsa | beams 14 
ty" X7n"%3'4’ Balsa | beams 18 
? PSR 3 a ’ Balsa | beams 21 
x%"x344' Baisa | beams 25 
itouna stock 6’ reed 3’ doweling 
{s ” diam. i .07 
a” diam, 09 
4%” diam. 16 -025 
Balsa discs %” thick price each, 2” diam. .07; 
3” diam., .08; 4” diam., .09 
Also propellers and Wing sections 
Ambroid dope, % pint 50 
Ambroid dope, % pint .95 
Ambroid cement, 2 oz. 33 
Bamboo paper, 13” x36” 12 
Bamboo paper, 24%7x33%” 14 
\%” flat rubber, 50 feet a ae 
yx” flat rubber, 50 feet — aa 
1/32” Piano Wire, per coil “ 15 
28, 30, 32, Wire, per spool .10 
” Copper Washerss, 2 for. cictineenandasin -01 
“Boys Book of Model Airplanes’’................... 2.15 
Also bolts, nuts, screws, brads, etc. 
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AIRPLANE 12-inch scale model of Lindbergh's 
Spirit of St. Louis. Scientifically 


rubber nd motor. 
Rises from ground hy 
own power and flies 30 
ft. or more. Easily 
built without tools. 
Construction set, with 
all parts and full di 
rections, postpaid in 

8., only 50c (no 
stamps). Satisfaction 
or money back. Send 


now. 
Mann & Benton, 53 W. Second St., Chillicothe, Ohio 





Raci 3 
GLIDERS ‘Tyo.’ 1O0c te 25c 
AIRPLANES 
FREE mm a ee ~rcnggagaes 
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2, fits and Supplies, 
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‘G2 -cunton-TO¥ Co. ~ 
wee “Darr E NORTH HAVEN, CONN, 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Send me a sketch or simple model of 
your invention. Satisfactory terms. 
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Model Aircraft are no longer merely toys. 


Note: All the illustrations reproduced on this page are greatly reduced in size. 


Just Off the Press « 






They have a definite and increasingly 


important place in the study of practical aeronautical engineering and design. 
Thousands of men and boys throughout the country are building and flying models; 


their number is growing with amazing rapidity. 


New records are constantly 


being set; flights of more than a mile and lasting ten minutes or longer are by no 


means uncommon. 


Every man or boy who builds aircraft models 
will find information he has long wanted in Paul 
E. — new book Building and Flying Model 
Aircraft. 


Shows How to Build Any Model 


One of the most valuable features of this book 
is the way in which model construction is treated 
in successive stages so that each step not only a 
new design but also a new method of construction 
is explained; when the book has been followed to 
its close the reader will be able to construct 
models of his own design in the most appropriate 
manner. 


Full instructions for building fifteen types of 
model aircraft are supplied in this new book. It 
contains 198 illustrations, including photographs 
and detailed working drawings so that every 
step in the construction of models is made clear 
and easy to follow. Among the aircraft described 
are modelsfor indoorand outdoor flying, including 
tractor and pusher airplanes and seaplanes, scale 
models for exhibition purposes, gliders, and 
balloons; included also are accessories such as 
winders, carrying boxes, repair kits, etc. This 
book also tells how to make propeller and other 
wooden parts, metal fittings, compressed air 
engines, the best way to attach paper and cloth 


wing coverings, ona complete lists of all the 
materials and tools needed, and in every other way 
anticipates and asnwers the questions that puzzle 
model builders. 
The Official Book 
Building and Flying Model Aircraft is the official 
ms the Playground and Recreation Associa- 

tion of America which is conducting the National 
Eovqeent Miniature Aircraft Tournament. 

is Tournament is sponsored by shcu leaders in 
aviation as Orville Wright, Chairman of the 
Tournament Committee; Colonel Lindbergh, 
Associate Chairman; Commander Byrd; Henry 
Ford; Porter Adams; Harry Guggenheim; 
Clifford B. Harmon; and the Assistant Secre- 
taries for Aeronautics: Edward P. Warner, of 
the Navy; F. Trubee Davison, of the Army; and 
William P. MacCracken, Jr., of the Department 
of Commerce. 

Money-Back Guarantee 

It is impossible to describe such a book as this 
adequately within limited space. Send us $2.25 
and we will mail you a copy postpaid. Look it 
over, if you are not delighted, if you do not find 
that it exceeds your best expectations, send it 
back within five days after you receive it and 
we'll cheerfully refund your money. 


198 Illustrations, 300 Pages, Cloth Bound, $2.25 Postpaid 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


Tear Out and Mail) 


The Ronald Press Co., 
15 East 26th St., New York 


I enclose $2.25. Send me postpaid one copy of Garber's Building and Flyi 


I am not satisfied in every respect 


NAME 
STREET 


ADDRESS 


] Check here if you want our complete Ronald Aeronautic Library Catalog, free. 
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Model Aircraft. 


STATE 











When you 
build model 
planes and 
gliders, use 


Balsa Wood 


Commercial builders 
make their planes from 
Balsa Wood — it is the 
lightest wood known, yet 
weight for weight strong 
as pine. Its resiliency 
like that of spruce. We 
have Balsa Wood pieces 
cut in special widths for 
the builder of model 
planes and gliders. Prices 
as below. 


Prices Postpaid 


Length Width Thickness 


36” 6” * $1.25 
36” 6” 3” 1.75 
40” 5” ¢ 1.25 
40” 5” hid 1.75 
36” 6” yy” 60 


Prices on other sizes 
furnished on request 


THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
TRANS. CO. 


Balsa Box Dept. 


689 Washington St. 
New York City 


Chicage, Ill. 
327 Seo. La Salle St. 


San Franciseo, Calif. 


245 llth St. 


Write for our free booklet 
on medel construction 
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effort is made to convey an actual 
understanding of the “why” of each 
operation. This encourages ingenu- 
ity in original design. 

The book is the official manual of 
the Playground & Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, which holds an- 
nual tournaments at which the 
awards are given by PopuLaR AvIa- 
TION. This Association could have 
selected no better fitted man to pro- 
duce this work than Mr. Paul 
Garber, who is known by nearly 
everyone connected with aircraft for 
his splendid work in the National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 

Dyke’s Aircraft Engine Instruc- 
tor fills a long needed requirement 
of reference guide and instructor 
for Aircraft Engines, their con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, 
care, overhaul and repair. Its value 
to the Aircraft industry can be 
compared to his publications cov- 
ering the automotive field. 

The automotive industry, just a 
few years back, was equally as 
technical and out of the range of 
understanding of the greater ma- 
jority of automobile users, as the 
aircraft engine has been up to the 
present time. Mr. Dyke, by means 
of his exhaustive treatment and 
profuse illustrations of all the ma- 
jor types of Aircraft engines and 
accessory parts of the power plant 
such as magnetos, carburetors, 
generators, etc., succeeds in making 
a heretofore highly technical sub- 
ject seem quite simple. He not 
only shows what each part is but 
why it is and thus converts what 
would ordinarily be nothing more 
than an encyclopedia, into an in- 
structor. 

Although Dyke’s Aircraft En- 
gine Instructor is unusually clear 
and can be readily understood by 
the average layman, it should be 
especially useful and really indis- 
pensable to Aircraft mechanics, 
engineers, pilots, operators and all 
those who desire and need a com- 
plete manual of Aircraft Engines. 
Even the most skilled and those 
with considerable experience will 
find it invaluable as a reference 
book, while those of less experience 
can use it as an instructor that will, 
with proper use, teach them the 
many different phases of Aircraft 
work in connection with power 
plants. 
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BUILD FLYING 
MODEL PLANES 


_ boy can build models easily with 
our blueprints, kits, and featherweight 
materials. Win prizes in big local and 
National model contests. 


ORDER TODAY 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS”—33” model 
of Lindy’s ship, is easy to build and fly. 
Postpaid only $6.45 with cut ribs and 
carved propeller, or $4.95 for kit except 
ribs and propeller are blank. Drawing 
included. 

“ELLIOTT SPECIAL”—40” outdoor 
duration racer. Fine for National Con- 
tests as it is easily built. Blueprint and 
fittings included. Kit pastpaid, $4.00. 

“SCOUT”—14” indoor duration model. 
Flies to highest ceilings. Quickly made. 
Complete parts, blueprints, extra motors 
and balsa. Postpaid, $1.90. 

LIVE FRESH RUBBER FOR YOUR 
CONTEST PLANES, %” flat. Save by 
ordering skein of about 200 feet, at our 
bargain price $1.60, postpaid. 

JAPANESE TISSUE, 21”x31” sheets, 
light and tough. Order five sheets, post- 
paid $0.30. 

Send only postal or express money 
orders or drafts. No C. O. D. orders 
accepted. 

Build hydro models, record models, 
racers S. 5 Battleplane, etc., with 
our kits and get spare parts, feather- 
weight balsa, “I” beams, bearings, Dope, 
and every thing you need. 

SEND TEN CENTS (10c) IN 
STAMPS FOR COMPLETE PRICE 
LIST, IMMEDIATELY. 

“Model Airplanes Are Our Hobby” 
Peru Model Airplane Shop 


69 E. Main Street 
Peru, Indiana 

















READY TO FLY, 


Dowae Stunt Plane 
FLIES! GLIDES! LOOPS! 


TAKES OFF UNDER POWER 
SPIRALS AND CLIMBS 
The National contests are coming. Use 
your DOWAE STUNT PLANE to study the 
principles of model flying. It will help you 
to win. 
More than a toy—A Scientific Model 

A flyer that really stands up; durable and 
almost unbreakable. 


Postpaid Everybody wants a 
$1.00 DOWAE STUNT PLANE 
Dowae Toys, Inc., P. O. Bex 1396, 
Springfield, Mass. Dept. PA7. 
I enclose a dollar for my DOWAE STUNT 
PLANE. Send it quickly by P. P. 


en ee 


Street and No. 
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What Shall I Read? 


(Continued from page 87) 
Aerial surveyors cover thousands of 
square miles of land on which men 
rarely set foot, and the coming pop- 
ularity aerial survey from a busi- 
ness standpoint, will send these air- 
men into many strange parts of the 
world. Books on the subject, how- 
ever, are few and far between, as 
this is a rather specialized type of 
flying. 

For a start the camera should be 
studied, and the various phases of 
picture taking, developing and photo- 
chemistry should be covered. Spe- 
‘ial planes are sometimes used; 
equipment and operations vary from 
those used in other branches of avia- 
tion. Still, once an aerial photog- 
rapher becomes interested in his 
work, it is hard to find a more con- 
tented man. 

First Period 


1. Lens Work for Amateurs, 
Orford Souaerenneanhinen - $1.00 

2. A Manual of Photographic 
Technique, Hibbert... . 85 

3. Photographic Chemical and 
Chemistry, Bentley 1.50 
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4. Commercial 
Charles 


Second Period 


1. Airplane Photographs, /ves 
2. Aerial Photographs, Reeves 5.00 
The former fully describes the 
camera with its operation and main- 
tenance, the films used, developing, 
enlarging and sighting while in the 
air, together with illustrations of 
map making, oblique aerial photog- 
raphy, and interpretation of aerial 
photographs. It also explains the 
technical and pictorial uses, with ar- 
ticles on exploration and mapping. 
The latter is closely connected to 
army photographic work, but is 
equally as valuable either to the ex- 
perienced man or the beginner. It 
explains how to employ aerial pho- 
tographs in scouting and patrolling, 
infantry attack, traffic and commu- 
nication maintenance, air operations, 
field engineering, supply and con- 
struction. It illustrates the method 
of recognizing ground features on 
an aerial photograph, how to deter- 
mine the scale and plot photographs 
on a map, with illustrations of pho- 
tographs in conjunction with maps, 
and how to obtain terrain informa- 


Photography, 
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tion when maps are lacking. Both 
books are worthy of close study and 
will certainly afford an almost un- 
limited amount of help as home 
study texts. 


The Radio Operator 


If we may take foreign experi- 
ence as any indication of the trend 
of affairs in aviation, it will not be 
long before one of the crew of every 
large passenger airplane will have to 
be a radio operator. Continental pi- 
lots, on many of the foreign lines, 
are constantly in touch with their 
home ports, and receive course di- 
rections, weather reports and other 
information while in flight. They 
also transmit, while flying, weather 
information to the home port for the 
guidance of other pilots. The fol- 
lowing books are study manuals, 
which, combined with practical ex- 
perience, should greatly increase a 
man’s effectiveness in this work. 

1. Introduction to Wireless, 


Fleming vane $1.00 
2. Elementary Telegraphy, 

ne 2.25 
3. Wireless Telegraphy, Mar- 

chant . 2.25 
4. Telegraphy, Herbert 5.00 





The Man Behind You ~ 


Herb’’ Larson, Chief Instructor 








Be Sure! 


Train For Aviation at the Most Logical Place 


AN ACADEMY OF AERONAUTICS 
Cost No More 


MID-WESTERN 
ACADEMY OF! 
AERONAUTICS : 
537 S. Dearborn Street . 
Chicago 
{ 
‘ 


You receive a thorough and complete training in Aviation 
Theory, Aerodynamics, Meteorology and Navigation, Ac- 
tual Shop practice on late type motors, fuselage building 
and welding, wing covering and doping. 


Learn to Fly by Flying 





Courses in Ground Mechanics, Complete with 10 hours fly- 
ing time, Commercial Pilots Course and Home Study. 


Learn Aviation at Chicago—The Aeronautical 
Center 


Send Coupon for Free Copy 
“AVIATION-and-YOU” 


Mid-Western Academy of Aeronautics 
Chicago, II. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your Free 
copy of “Aviation-and-You.” 


Address............... 


_ 
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(The last book is intended for 
advanced students, while the others 
are written for elementary study.) 

Before covering the last few 
groups a parting word of advice to 
the others is necessary. Remember 
that, unless practical experience is 
gained, home study will not secure 
a position. Good schools of instruc- 
tion are scattered throughout the 
country and a well planned course, 
coupled with home study, will bring 
reward, 

The last group, and, unquestion- 
ably, the most interesting one, is the 
layman class. The layman, as a gen- 
eral rule, is not interested in mathe- 
matical principles and formulae. 
His desires are for the type of book 
bringing him knowledge and yet pre- 
senting the facts in an interesting 


form. It is believed that a series of 
books on history, travel, famous 
flights, coupled with elementary 


work on the operation, construction, 
and maintenance of aircraft, quicken 
his interest and make him anxious 
to know more about aviation. Any 
of the books named above, excluding 
the engineering books, will interest 
him, and to save time and space, we 
shall list only the more popular ones. 


1. Modern Aircraft, Page.....$5.00 
2. Modern Flight, Clevenger 1.00 


3. Learning to Fly in the 
Army, Fales.............. ee 
4. Glossary of Aviation 


oO 50 

5. Airmen’s International 
Dictionary, Dander .. 2.50 

6. Dictionary of Aviation, 
ee nila 

7. Everybody’s Aviation 
2.00 


Guide, Page........ 

(Out of the above any three can 
be picked.) 

8. A. B.C. of Aviation, Page 1.25 


9. The Aeroplane Speaks, 
Barber YELLE eee 
10. Book of the Sky, Luckeish 3.50 
11. Airmen and Aijrcraft, 
Arnold a 
12. Aircraft in Commerce and 
War, Spaight........ we + 
13. Aviation in Peace and 
War, Skykes . . 3.50 


The layman is possibly the most 
important factor outside every great 
industry. Upon his shoulders rests 
the future progress of aviation, for 
his support is a vital necessity. Some 
are wary of all aviation activities, 
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others have a faint curiosity to know 
what this rapidly growing industry 
is all about, while still others are 
rabid enthusiasts. To interest the 
two former has its problems, which 
confront heads of aviation enter- 
prises throughout the country. It is 
being done through posters, aviation 
publications and books. Each serves 
its purpose, but one is more likely 
to succumb to the thrills portrayed 
in a well written book or magazine 
article than to any other scheme. 
The posters catch his eye for an in- 
stant, and then he is lost in the swirl 
of other activities. The book or 
magazine article must be well writ- 
ten and interesting, however, for 
nothing is more disastrous to a man’s 
interest than to have him start off 
with a book of advanced aerodynam- 
ics. It fatigues his brain, and he 
tosses the subject aside as one which 
might have its possibilities but is too 
difficult to understand. 

Any of the books listed under the 
layman’s classification are certain to 
interest him, and create a hunger for 
more material. To promote true 
loyalty to aviation, a book on fa- 
mous flights is invaluable, for he has 
presented to him the dangers and 
hazards which confronted the pio- 
neer, and his sense of “hero wor- 
ship” responds, and he is soon in- 
terested enough to fly his mail, take 
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rides in planes, join aero clubs and 
boost the field in general. 


History, Travel, Biographies, Etc. 
1. Record Flights, C. Cham- 


berlin . saints: Sa 
2. Lindbergh—The Lone 
Eagle, Fife ane 1.00 
3. Charles Lindbergh—His 
Life and Achievements 2.00 
4. “We,” Charles Lindbergh 2.50 
5. European Skyways, 
Thomas saiehau”: 
6. Around the World in 28 
Days, Wells 3.50 
7. Conquering the Air, 
8. The First World Flight, 
Thomas 5.00 
9. Heroes of the Air, Fraser 2.00 
10. High Adventure, Hall 2.00 
11. India by Air, Hoare... 2.50 
12. The La Fayette Flying 
Corps, Hall 15.00 
13. The Marvels of Aviation, 
Turner... sensi 2.50 
14. Air Service A. E. F., 
Toulmin . 6.00 
15. Winged Defense, Mitchell 2.50 
16. Civil Aviation (joint re- 
port ) 2.50 
17. Commercial Air Trans- 
port, Edwards & Tymms 2.50 
18. Transport Aviation, Black 3.00 
19. The World’s Wings, 
Davis — so 
20. Aircraft Year Book 5.25 


Intercollegiate Air Race 


M®: GROVER LOENING, the 
President of the Loening 
Aeronautical Corporation and de- 
signer of the plane which bears his 
name, has done a great deal to 
stimulate interest and to arouse 
friendly competition among the vari- 
ous college clubs. He has donated a 
Trophy to be competed for annually 
by College Clubs of the United 
States. The contest will take place 
at Mitchel Field, New York, (June 
16th) and the Trophy will be com- 
peted for each year. Mr. Loening 
has agreed to donate a trophy for 
next year. 

Having been a former student at 
Columbia University and the found- 
er of an Aero Club there, Mr. Loen- 
ing can be considered one of the 
foremost pioneers in the field of 
aeronautical activities. He is keenly 
interested in the welfare of College 


Aero Clubs throughout the country 
and is awake to their immense possi- 
bilities. 

The Trophy will be awarded to 
the College Flying Club represented 
by the winning pilot or team, and in 
addition to the Loening Trophy, Mr 
Loening has offered cash prizes and 
medals to encourage the develop- 
ment of College Flying Clubs as fol- 
lows: Ist Prize—$500.00, 2nd Prize 
—$300.00, 3rd Prize—$200.00; 
while in addition $1,000.00 will! be 
equally divided as an expense bonus 
for those contestants who qualify. 

The Race is to be held under the 
auspices of the National Aeronautic 
Association and shall be directly 
supervised by the Contest Commit- 
tee of that organization at the head 
of which is Carl F. Schory the Sec- 
retary. The Committee has been 
fortunate in securing the services of 
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Colonel Lindbergh, Henry P. David- 
son, and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., to 
act as judges. 

Interest is running high at those 
Colleges who have already had Clubs 
which have developed trained flyers, 
while other clubs have been forming 
since the announcement of the 
Prizes and, although many of them 
will not be prepared for this year’s 
race, they will be all set for the next 
year. 

Regulations 

I. The 1928 contest will be open 
to graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents holding a Department of Com- 
merce Private license in addition to 
a sporting license. 

II. (a) Entry is limited to stock 
planes seating one or more passen- 
gers, and licensed by the Department 
of Commerce. Engines are limited 
to the standard OXS type without 
modification of valve gear or change 


in compression ratio. Propeller 
eround R.P.M. shall not be more 


than 1,450. 

(b) Amendment: 

Stock planes, JN type excepted, 
powered with OXX type engines 
may compete provided additional 
weight is carried to insure the same 
power loading as for the OX type. 

III. Contest Load: 

(a) Planes, as loaded, the 
race, with crew, fuel, and ballast, if 
necessary, must weigh not less than 


for 


1,800 pounds. 
(b) Planes powered with OXX 
type engines, as loaded for the race, 


must weigh not less than 2,000 
pounds 
IV. Start: 


(a) Planes will cross the starting 
line in flight at an altitude not great- 
er than 100 feet. Level flight must 
be maintained for one-half mile be- 
fore crossing the starting line. Div- 
ing starts are prohibited. 

(b) Contestants will be given the 

starting signal in groups not to ex- 
ceed eight planes each. 
Planes entered for the first 
heat must cross the starting line 
within the intervals 2:00-2:05 P. M., 
second heat, 3:00-3:05; third heat, 
+:00-4:05. Planes starting after the 
expiration of the allotted interval 
will receive a time penalty. 

(d) It shall be the pilots’ responsi- 
bility to synchronize their watches 
with the chronometer used by the 
Official Timer. 

(e) The pilots assigned to the re- 


(Cc) 
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spective heats are alone responsible 
for their appearance on the starting 
line at the designated time. No time 
credits will be given where the pilot 
has a delayed start. 

(f) The referee may declare a 
postponement of the start on account 
of inclement weather or for other 
sufficient reason. 

V. Winner: 

The winner of each heat shall be 
the plane which crosses the finish 
line at an altitude greater than one 
mile in the shortest elapsed time, etc. 

VI. Method of Scoring: 

(a) The race will be run in three 
heats. Each college flying club will 
assign a member of its team to pilot 
the club entry—no pilot may com- 
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pete in more than one heat. He may, 
however, ride as a passenger if the 
plane is not fitted with dual control. 

(b) Points will be awarded as 
follows: 


First Heat 


Winner 8 Points 
Second . 7 Points 
Third 6 Points 
Fourth 5 Points 
Fifth 4 Points 
Sixth 3 Points 
Seventh 2 Points 
Eighth 1 Point 
Second Heat 

Winner 9 Points 
Second 8 Points 











AIRCRAFT 
YEAR BOOK 


The tenth successive Air- 
craft Year Book, 551 pages 
covering the field of progress 
in Aviation, with 56 outline 
drawings of machines, 
engine dimensions. 
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PUBLISHED BY 
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Send check, money order, or write for information. 
Many schools, clubs and operators are using this Course 


Aviation Fundamentals Made Easy 


Thousands of young men and women have already taken this 
first step by enrolling in the ASPA Home Study in Aviation. 
This course is based upon authoritative study of aeronautics and 
actual flying experience. It consists of a history of aviation; a 
non-technical discussion of the various types of balloons, dirigi- 
bles and planes; an outline of the science of flight; instruction 
in the design of airplanes and motors, together with blueprint of 
model airplane, and a list of questions to be answered by the 
student. 


Endorsed by Leading Airmen and Students 
Among those who have testified to the excellences of the ASPA 
Home Study Course are many of America’s leading airmen and 
leading students of aviation. 

Professor Alexander Klemin, Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics, says: “I have now had an opportunity of looking 
through The ASPA Home Study Course in Aviation. It is 
clear, sound and well prepared, and an excellent introduction to 
practical aviation.” 
Col. Harold E. Hartney, American “Ace”, says: “I must con- 
gratulate you on your Home Study in Aviation. It gives an 
excellent basis for anyone contemplating either the business of 
aeronautics or military service in the field. 
Floyd J. Logan, Aviation Jobber, Cleveland, writes: Your 
Course gives to the layman, in simple language, answers to ques- 
tions which exist in the minds of beginners.” 
Lt. Leigh Wade, Round-the-World Flier, says: “Your Course 
is a wonderful exposition of the fundamentals of aeronautics. I 
can readily recommend it to those seeking authentic infor- 
mation.” 

The Price of the Complete Course 


as their primary instruction. Special prices to manu- 
facturers, operators, clubs and schools. 


Grasp the Opportunity While It Is Here 
Mail the Coupon TO-DAY 


American Society for the Promotion of Aviation 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Secretary: Enclosed find one dollar. 


in Aviation. ° 


A Non-Profit Organization 


Please send me the ASPA Home Study 
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Third . 7 Points 
Fourth . .... 6 Points 
Fifth ...... _ee . 5 Points 
a ee 4 Points 
Seventh ..... 3 Points 
Eighth ........... .. 2 Points 
Third Heat 
Winner ........... 10 Points 
Second a 9 Points 
Third. ..... oe 8 Points 
Fourth ....... 7 Points 
So: a 6 Points 
Sixth ............ 5 Points 
Seventh ...... . 4 Points 
Eighth .... ... & Points 


VII. Rules of the Race: 

(a) The starting line will be 
designated by the Contest Commit- 
tee at least one hour before the 
starting time. 

(b) Pilots must taxi and fly on 
the same predetermined course and 
in accordance with the referee’s in- 
structions. 

(c) After the take-off the pilots 
will maintain a straight-away climb 
for a distance for a mile or more 
(minimum distance to be designated 
by the referee) after which a left 
turn will be made to approach the 
finish line. 

(d) The finish line will be at an 
altitude of one mile and directly 
above the starting line. 

(e) Planes failing to reach the 
specified altitude at the finish line 
will receive no point credits. The 
pilot may, however, make a complete 
left turn and again approach the fin- 
ish line at the required altitude pro- 
vided this maneuver does not inter- 
fere with other planes. 

VIII. Disqualifications : 

Any contestant breaking the rules 
of the race, referee’s instructions, or 
any subsequent decisions as to the 
interpretations of the regulations 
which may be sent out in writing or 
posted at the Contest Committee 
Headquarters at the field, shall, 
upon the recommendation of the 
Referee of the Judges, be disquali- 
fied. 

IX. Protests: 

(a) No protest shall be consid- 
ered unless presented in writing to 
the Contest Committee within 24 
hours after the finish. 

(b) The Contest Committee will 
measure the engine displacement of 
the three winning planes after the 
race, and at its discretion check 
technical details. 
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DON’T TRY TO FLY 
BLINDFOLDED! 


POPULAR ITALIAN PROTECTOR 
GOGGLE 


Protector—$7.50 


No. 70 A. G. 
Italian, large, 
}} curved drop-eye 
- | type, with clear 


lenses — in alumi- 
} num or leather case 















No. 70 AG 


TRIPLEX GOGGLE 


Trustworthy Performance, the ability 











to get in and out of small fields, Triplex $3.00 
unusually fast climb and safe slow No. 71 A. G. 
landing speed are the reasons why _— = = — . ie 
more WACO airplanes are in commer- lent vision. of 
cial and pleasure service than any 
other make. SPECIAL PRICES 
OFFERED TO 








THE TRADE _ 
No. 71 AG 








Write for catalog. 
We offer these goggles which permit clear vision 
in all directions 


AIR eS Write now for our fully illustrated catalog on goggles 


nce otro aon OL oe NEW ERA OPTICAL CO. 


The Advance Aircraft Co., Troy, Ohio Dept. “AG” 
17 North Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Write for 


FREE LIST o 
BARGAINS 


im 










Aeroplane Interphone Kits 





Transmitting and Receiving Sets 





Compasses - Altimeters 





and Miscellaneous Aeronautical 
Parts 


CHICAGO SALVAGE 
STOCK STORE 
509 So. State St. 


Dept. 1B CHICAGO, ILL. 





















The exclusive = of Cameron valve mechanism 
ensures more efficient radiation and a higher 
compression ratio. That is why Cameron en- 
gines set newstandardsin efficiency,simplic- 
ity, economy of operation, and reliability. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


National Aero Corporation 


100 East 42nd St. Sales Offices New York City 
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We want you to own an American Eagle because we know 
you will be as proud of its amazing performance, gnaneu- 
verability and beauty as we are in the privilege of build- 


“Master of the Skies” 


In Performance, Advanced Features In 
Design, Quality Construction and 
Beauty of Appearance 


¢ 


Self-centralizing Rudder 
Streamline Headrest 
Adjustable Stabilizer 
Dual Controls 


“Flightex” Wing and Fuselage Covering 
“Haskelite” Plywood Leading Edge on 


All Wings 
Double Ailerons 
Wired for Landing Lights 


Burnished Aluminum Cowling 


Improved Tail Skid 
Door to Front Cockpit 


Streamline Wires (Optional) 


Wing Steps Extra Wide 
Split Type Landing Gear 


Beautifully Upholstered, Roomy Cockpits, 


Three Place 


Welded Seamless Steel Tube Fuselage 


and Tail Surfaces 


Cadmium Plated (Rust Proof) Fittings, 


Struts, Landing Gear 
Hartzell Propeller 


Selected Airplane Spruce and Laminated 
Mahogany Wing Construction#” 


With OX5, $2885, at KansagCity 
Prices with Other Motors Listed in Catalogue 











ing it. 


Send for Illustrated Catgbogue 
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10 REASONS 


Consideration of ten points in Ga) 
choosing an airplane results in 
ten reasons for buying an 


EAGLEROCK. 











































Le = —————— 
; yo 
1. Approved Type. {rr 5) 
} , .> 
Don = on . - a, 
= o roven Performance. "aah * 
3. Built to Perform in High Altitudes. 
4. Reliability of Company. DISTRIBUTORS 
5. Largest Sales Force (Assuring Service). Over 100 Dealers 
6. Best Materials Obtainable. Calif. and Ariz.—Aero Corp. of California, West- 
pa win iti ern Ave. at 99th St., Los Angeles. 
7 3est Visibility. N. ¥., Conn. and N. J.—Atlantic Airways, Inc., 55 
ge W. 16th St, New York City. 
8. Best for Training. W. N. ¥.—Becker Flying Service, Inc., 250 
: ’ : Franklin 8t., Buffalo. 
9. Slow Landing Speed. Oregon—Oregon Eaglerock Sales Co., 577 Pit- 
7 y = ‘ tock Blk., Portland. 
10. Lowest Price—Value Considered. W. Mo. and E. Kans.—Bennett Eaglerock Sales 
Co., 223 W. 12th S8t., Kansas City, Mo. 
British Columbia—British Columbia Airways, 
rf ' Ltd., 900 Fort 8t., Victoria. 
Performance Plus! N. Carolina, Va. and D. C.—Charles Flying Serv- 
ice, Box 44, Northside, Richmond, Va. 
_ . e rs Ky.—Datin Eaglerock Sales, Iseman Ai rt, 
The Eaglerock has always had performance. NOW it Paducah, Ky. 4 
ac PF RFOR ANCE Ss Se. Iowa—Roy B. Dodson, Kirksville, Mo. 
has PERFORMANCE PLUS. Se. Tex.—Marion P. Hair, 430 E. Josephine 8t., 
"7.4. ‘ = . ‘ ° San Antonio. 
[ake the motor of your choice—water or air cooled, Wise.—Hall Aircraft Corp., 101 Scott St. Wausau. 
( ? -ce 1e re it i ; - N. E. Ind. and W. Ohio—Indiana-Ohio Aero 
0 to 260 horse power—have it installed in an Eaglerock on, Fs Eee Cen ek 
and you will be proud of it. E, Wash. and N. Ideho—Inland Eaglerock Air- 


craft Co., 1304 E. Trent, Spokane. 
Indiana—Ray Kuhl, Y. M. C. A., South Bend, 


° ° Ind. 
Price $2250 on Field Mich.—-Kysor Eaglerock Co., Niles. 


Leouisiana—Louisiana Airways, 1711 Pere Mar- 
Less Motor and Propeller quette Bidg., New Orleans. 
Alabama—Major Aircraft Co., 712 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


THE EAGLEROCK CAN BE FURNISHED py — RP RO ee 
WITH THE FOLLOWING MOTORS: Main St., Springfield, Mass, 
Alaska—Meals Eagierock Sales Co., Vaidez 

Ryan Siemens, 120 h. p. Floco, 150 h.p. Minn. —Minnesota Aircraft Co., 406 6th Ave., Min- 
Whirlwind, 220 h. p. Anzani, 120 h. p. aa : we is 
Menasco, 260 h. p. Rebuilt OX5, 90 h. p. Widunicipal Airport, Aspinwall-Pittsbursh. 
Fairchild-Caminez, 120 h. p. Hisso (Gov't Overhauled) N. Hll.—Jack Oates, Inc., 5101 W. Madison, Chi- 
Dayton Bear, 120 h. p. 150 h. p. cago. 


W. Wash.—Olympic Aeronautical Corp.. 710 
Washington Bidg., Tacoma. 

No, lowa—Pioneer Flyers, Inc., Delaware Bidg., 
Mason City. 


Subject to availability of motors—Obtain prices from distributors 











S. Dak, and N. Dak.—Rapid Air Linea, Inc., Ist 
Nat'l Bank Bidg., Rapid City. 
Florida—Raymond Aircraft Co., Haldeman-El- 
der Airport, Lakeland. 
-aglerocks 2 , ; ; Maryland and E. Penn.—Mount Vernon Airways, 
Eaglerocks are now being built and tested portend ont B. Dem 
at thei Ww i C beneath the Utah—Rocky Mountain Flying Service, 50 W 
it their new home, high and dry ab—Recky Memmein Pit 
shadow of Pikes Peak, Colorado Springs. W. Va. and E. Ohio—Lyle H. Scott, 328 2nd St., 
. . P arietta, hio. 
Construction in a dry atmosphere assures well Mississippi—Sellers Motor Co., Jackson. 

. Bid Okla. and Tex. Panhandle—Southwest A! y 
seasoned materials and eliminates many manu- Gm. hotest. oS 
tac turing difficulties. Altitude testing guaran- bef he = Bank a oa 

ec alt} Tenn. and Ark.—Tri-States Airways, c/o Bry 
tees altitude performance. Block More. Go., Mommphin 
8S. Ii. and E. Mo.—Von Hoffmann Aircraft Co., 
105 9th St., St. Louis. 
Se. Carolina and Ga.—Errett Williams, Texas 








Co., Spartanburg, 8S. Car. 
a Mont. and W. Nebr.-Wyoming Airways, 
ne., 


* —_ Casper. 
<= — 9 No, Tex.—Wichita Falls Air Transport Co., Ine., 
2 tS 1202 Staley Bidg., Wichita Falls. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
Span iso's 36 ft. 
Chord : . © it. 0 in. 
Wing Area... 234 sq. ft 
Height . 8 ft 
Length 26 ft. l in 
Wheel Tread 7 ft. 
DATA 
Weight empty 1100 Ibs. 
Useful load 1000 Ibs. 
Total weight loaded 2100 Ibs. 
Fuel capacity 50 gal. 
Accommodations 3 passengers and pilot 
PERFORMANCE 
High speed 105 M. P. H. 
Cruising speed 95 M.P.H. 
Stalling speed 37 M.P. H. 
Gas consumption 10 gal. per hr. full throttle 
Oil consumption 114 qts. per hr. 
Wing loading perisq. ft... 9 Ibs. 
Power loading, 120 Anzani. 17.5 lbs. per H. P. 











— the operator with limited resources—to the 


small field where traffic is light—the Viking 
opens up a tremendous source of revenue that is 
beyond the reach of the larger, costlier planes. A 
roomy cabin seating four in comfort and carrying 
their baggage as well—light in weight—econom- 
ical in operation—the Viking steps into a field 
distinctly its own. 
Designed for the new era opening in aviation—an 
era of bigger business, longer flights, greater econ- 
omy, the Viking marks a distinct step forward. A 
copy of our booklet, “Payload Profits,” will be 
mailed you upon request. If you expect to make 
a profit through the air, you should write for a 
copy. 

VIKING AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
737 South Clark Street, Chicago 








